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BYICBRALYURE SC. 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, 
8ru sanuary, 1815. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Sir Edward Packenham, a brave, young, and eminently distinguish- 
ed soldier, who bad studied the profession of arms in the camp of the 
British Fabius, having arrived in Louisiana to assume the command 


———— 








of; accordingly, after exertions almost incredible, and in which the 
navy tooka most zealous and praiseworthy share, a passage was open- 
ed trom the creek in which we landed by deepening a canal to the 
Mississippi. During the night of the 7th,a number of boats having 
been dragged into the river, on the morning of the 8th, the 85th regi- 
ment, under the command of Colonel Thornton, and a body of sail- 
ors and marines, were embarked, and reached the opposite bank 
without being opposed. 
the river were conducted in a manner so judicious, that the Ameri- 


In short, tue preparations for the passage of 








| oy been selected to command this attack, was killed in ascending 
by the first embrasure, two rifle balls entering his bead; and it was 
only when the British soldiers were on the parapet and in the em- 
brasures that the redoubt was yielded to us, and fora time the guns 
were in our possession: thus rendering the defence very honourable 
‘tothe enemy, and the more ereditable to the brave troops who, 
under circumstances of very great difficulty, had succeeded in car- 
rying the work. Atthis moment the contest was in our favour, the 
capture of the vedoubt thus early having prevented its enfilading fire 


of the British troops to be employed in that State, and having been | can General was not at all aware of the intention of the British lead-' from being brought against the columns ccmposing our right wing. 


joined by his expected reinforcements, prepared to attack the Ame-| er; but as it almost invariably occurs, that in such operations there | in which was placed our principal force. 
rican army in position on both banks of the Mississippi, about five; are delays, 


which the most skilful combinations cannot at times 


But the right wing, being 
‘about to engage, on finding themselves, in consequence of the con- 


miles below New Orleans, On the right bank they had a force un-| guard against, the morning was far advanced before this attack could | duct of ****, deprived of the materials they considered absolutely 
der General Morgan, aud had constructed a battery of heavy cannon, | commence, although it was the most anxious desire of the lamented 
which enfiladed the approach to their main body, stationed on the | commander of the forces, that it should have been made before day- 


left of the river, and commanded by General Jackson. 
the river is about nine hundred yards wide, and it was intended that, | 


At this point | break. 


The following sketch will give an idea of the position of the op- 


previous to the grand attack, this battery should be taken possession | posing armies ; 


PLAN OF TILE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
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>main body of the enemy, consisting of the 7th and 44th regi 
‘vents, and a numerous force of every description of troops, were 
“rawn up on a position of nearly a mile in extent; their right! 
vested of the embankment of the river, along the side of which runs 
Nie main road to New Orleans; and the extreme left wasa little 
"iwown back in a swampy forest; from the river to the forest is a 
‘pace of about three quarters of a mile, over an open plain; but 
“ong the entire front of this position, the American General had 
‘own upa strong breastwork, and there was a ditch of moderate 
pi and breadth; and to add to the security of this line, upen 
“uch he had placed a powerful artillery, he had constructed on the 
main road a formidable redoubt, so connected, that the ditch and 
“reastwork of the grand entrenchment formed an enclosure for its 
rear, and by its fire it enfiladed the entire approach to his line, and 
“pon the whole, presented as good a position as one could possibly 
mMect with in a flat country. ‘The main road, besides, is protected 
‘rom the inundation of the river, by a broad earthen embankment, 
‘om whieh, to the usual bed of the river, is a mud bank, sufficiently 
M ide for the march of a colurmn section in front. 

st British army was drawn up in the following order : the Ath, 
“'St, 44th, and six companies of the rifle-brigade, formed our right | 
Wing; the light companies of the 7th, 93d, and a company of the 

“od light infantry, were in column on our left. and destined to storm 

the redoubt on the main road; a company of **** carried their sca- 

‘ing ladderg and fascines; the remainder of the 93d were in position 

near the road, and their movements were to be regulated by the pro- 

Brees made by the troops on the opposite bank; the nine companies 

oe of the 7th and 43d, formed the reserve, and were to be em- | 
eoyea as affairs might render expedient; several small batteries | 


at 









were placed along the line, andtivo black corps were a short distance 


in the rear. 

At daybreak, the signal rocket having been thrown up, our batte- 
ries opened, and the ‘troops stationed on the left bank moved for- 
ward tothe attack; the lett© column preceding a very little the right 
Wing, On purposc 
well as that of the battery on the opposite bank, and having at its 
head the company of the 43d light intautry, advanced along the main 
road to storm the redoubt, under a very deadly fire of grape-shot and 
musketry from the main line of entrenchments, as well as-from the 
redoubt. ‘This small body of men, however, continued to press for- 
ward, and with such rapidity, that they passed along the front of the 
Powe rful battery placed on the opposite bank without suffering from 
its fire; and although Captains Henry of the 7th, and Hitchins of 
the 93d light companies, and other officers, had already fallen by the 
grape-shot and musketry fire from the batteries on this side of the 
river; and in spite of the good conduct of the troops defending the 
redoubt. who, after the bead of the column had descended into the 
ditch, continued their fire upon its rear; and althongh their scaling- 
ladders and fascines were not brought up—forced themselves, after a 
short but very severe contest, into the redoubt, which was defended 
by a part of the 7th American regiment, the New Orleans rifle com- 
pany, and a detatchment of the Kentucky rilemen. But Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Renny,t of the 21st, who, from his singular intrepidity, 


* 'The left column, composed of one company of the 7th, 93d, and 
45d, were considered a forlorn; they had, in killed and wounded, 
eight officers, and one hundred and eighty soldiers. 

t Mr. Whithers, a respectable Kentucky farmer, having decided 


to engage the enlilading fire of the redoubt, as | 


| necessary for the passage of the ditch, hesitated; and this being 
| under the enemy’s fire, was changed first into confusion, and after- 
| wards into almost general retreat, causing a loss, in all probability, 
| out of proportion to what would have been sustained, had they in a 
| determined manner rushed forward ina body and stormed the en- 
| trenchments, crowning the crest of the glacis with light infantry ; for, 
| protected by their fire, it was quite possible io have accomplished 
| the passage of the ditch* without the assistance of either scaling- 
ladder or fascine. As these, however, were not brought up, confi- 
| dence was lost, by even the very same soldiers who, under obstacles 
in a tenfold degree more difficult to be surmounted, had triumphant- 
ly planted the British standard on the ramparts of Badajos and St. 
Sebastian. The feeling of regret at this failure was not a little in- 
creased, by the knowledge that there were intrepid men upon this 
point, who in an isolated manner passed not only:the ditch, but gain- 
ed even the parapet. Among other instances of conspicuous gallant 
try, Captain Wilkinson,t of the staff, nobly fell on the slope of the 
parart veon which he had at that moment gained a footing. 

The breve and beroic Sir Edward Pekentam, who, in the fields 
of the Peninsula, and of the South of France, had acquired all the re- 
| putation that a soldier could desire, and who had, by the most skilful 
| combinations, secured a most important conquest on the right bank, 
| and, by the well-timed attack along the main road, protected the co- 
| lumns of his grand attack from the enfilading fire of the redoubt on 
the left bank, while endeavouring to restore order, received a mortal 
wound; and about the same time, Generals Gibbs and Kean, two 
very distinguished officers, fell the one mortally, the other severely 
wounded. ‘I'o add to the mortification caused by these deplorable 
events, from the difficulties connected with the passage of the broad 
and rapid Mississippi, to conquer which the whole energies of the 
gallent men employed upon this point were brought into exertion, 
{we attack on the opposite bank had not yet commenced; and the 
93d therefore moved towards the right wing, only to share in the dis- 
aster of that ill-fated wing. lad circumstances admitted of support 
being moved to the left column, affairs, even yet, might have termi- 
nated differently on the left bank. By being in possession of the 
redonbt, an opening was gained between the embankment and the 
usual bed of the river, by which troops could have been thrown on 
the right flank of the enemy, and advantage taken ofthe want of dis- 
_cipline in a numerous body of men, thousands of them without bay- 
onets. But, unfortunately, all having been thrown into confusion on 
our own right, and no support arriving, the few soldiers in the re- 
| doubt, the remnant of the only troops who had been engaged with 
the enemy’s right, who were not rendered incapable by wounds, 
| made their escape in the best manner they were able, the whole ot 
their own immediate commanding officers being killed or disabled 
by wounds, and the enemy preparing to attack them with such means 
| as they had no power of resisting. 
| But notwithstanding the recapture of the redoubt, had it not 
} 

! 











been for the fall of the lamented Commander cf the Forces. 
'we were very far from being, even at this advanced period 
(of the contest, abandoned by fortune. Soon after this sad 
event, the troops on the opposite bank, commanded by Colonel 
Thornton,* commenced their attack, and immediately carried the 





upon an attempt to kill Lieutenant-Colonel Renny, placed a second 
ballin his rile, and taking post behind the first gun in the redoubt, 
shot tle lieutenant-colonel the moment he reached the embrasure ; 
and possessing himself of his watch and snuff-box, presented them to 
me, by whom they were forwarded to the lieutenant-colonel’s rele- 
tions, agreeably to the request of Mr. Withers. 

* This observation is made in consequence of the whole of the de- 
fences having been passed by me, partly as a-conquerer, and partly 
as a wounded prisoner. — 

+ An American officer stated to me that Captain Wilkinson leap- 
across the ditch to the commencement of the slope of the parapet ; 
he survived his wound two or three days, and was buried by the 
enemy with those honours his gallant conduct gave him so high a 
claim to. b 

* Having remained during the whole day in the American field 
| hospital, [had an opportunity of observing the consternation caused 
| tothe enemy by Colonel Thornton’s attack on the opposite bank, 
| which was totally unexpected, andin the British shout of victory, I 
anticipated a speedy release from captivity. It cannot be but proper 
| to express gratitude for the courteous civility of General Jackson, 
| who, on causing a staff officer to express regret for the misfortune 
which had made me a prisoner. begged my acceptance of a bottle ot 
choice elaret, rendered at that time, in Consequence of the British 
' blockade, of rare yalue in that part of America. 
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to 1 ‘ -d, and whi ad been the cause | Ww ; 
> por Pram whan on ae wd > Roe the batttle.—| cause, Richard Meynell would be the first man toj it. 


to enfilade the ene-| should’ f make my wife and children beggars, 


'This success made it an operation of no difficulty to 
my’s position on the leit Seok; and although allowing to our — 
oti that bank ail the valour they bave had a high claim to, it woul 

have been exacting from them too greata degree of devotedness to 
believe, that they would have maintained themselves on @ position 
in which their whole right wing could have been beaten down ae 
flank fire of cannon and grape shot. ‘The reserve composed of the 
flower of the army, had sustained no loss ; the regiments ¢ compo- 
sing the right wing could have been in a short time again brought for- 
ward ; and the Black Corps were eutire ; but in the fall of the ac- 
complished soldier who commanded (in wkom the confidence of the 
army was unbounded, and who would have been prepared to wey 
advantage of the success of an operation he himself had plannec) 
the seal of our misfortune was irrevocably fixed. And although one 
may be permitted to express regret tbat Sir Jolin Lambert was not 









fie Aiton, 


But why 
ve up Arlescot, 
which has beenin our name for three hundred years, and in our 
blood, for aught I know, for a thousand, tosome crop-eared, round- 
headed spawn of a butcher’s boyand an oyster-wench ; why should 
I do this, to go creeping, and crawling, and starving about the courts 
of the tinent, like a gipseyman and his brood amoug our green 
lanesandcommons? No; for the king’s cause I would sacrifice the 
estate, aye, and the son who is to inherit it, before 1 slept—but it 
were mere fool’s-play to do so when it could not avail bim a jot.” 
The cousequence of these reflections was that Sir Richard com- 
ounded with the parliamentary commissioners; and, by suffering a 
eavy tine, was allowed to retain possession of his estate. [lither, 
therefore, he retired—and he immediately sent for Everard Delaval 
home. The boy was, at that time, about five years old, and already 
gave promise of possessing the beauty which his picture so strongly 


tempted to keep possession of the battery on the opposite bank, and| manifests. He became the plaything of the whole house: all admired 


to renew the attack alongthe main road with the reserve, and what 


remained to him of the 93d,yet considering the circumstances of disposition—all pitied him on account of bis infirmity. 


very great difficulty under which he succeeded to the chief com- 

mand from that of the reserve, surrounded by carnage, and the regt- 

ments of his right in disarray, no person will blame ‘bim for not Jia. 

ving done so, R.8. 
Huli Citadel, July 17, 1828. 





t Having been withdrawn from the Mississippi, detachments from 
regiments composing the right wing distinguished themselves in the 
capture of the battery conmandtng the entrance of Mobile Bay. 


There are always opportunities by which a knowledge of the de- 


fences of a regular fortress can be obtained ; but at New Orleans the 
words had been only just constructed, and the vigilance of the ene- 
my rendered it perfectly impossible to reconnoitre the ditch ; had its 
dimensions been known to the soldiery, the star of the American 
ge reral would not on that day have showa with such splendour. 


-_—~>— 
TIE ARLESCOT GALLERY.—No. III. 
PORTRAITS OF EMMELINE MEYNELL AND EVERARD DELAVAL. 
From the Writings of the late Charles Edwards, Esq. 


* = * * * “How?” Lexclaimed, somewhat nettled; “dol! 
nt see, not to speak of their fine formation and colour—do not I see 
the soul which beams through the eyes ?—a soul of a brightness and 
elasticity beyond measure fascinating and enthralling, and yet (which 
is scarcely on the surface) with capabilties of soft, as well as passion- 
ate, feeling far more deeply touching still?’ Do [ not see the wit that 
plays in that smile?—and yet would T not swear that those lips 
would be still more beautiful asa sigh passed overthem? Dol] 
not see—”’ 

) doubt not,” interrupted St. John, “that you see all this----which 
in the main is perfectly true----and a great deal more also: for, 
though somewhat more than sufficiently conscious of your knowledge 


in such matters, [ cannot deny that yon possess it----yet stilt I assert | Emmeline. 


that you see only the surface of that picture, and that half the in- 
terest which belongs to it ties below. 
with curiosity, so I will gratify it without longer delay.” He 
stooped, and pulling a small key from his pocket, unlocked the case, 
®and Ginging the doors back, one on each side, | beheld, painted 
manifesily by the same hand as the picture in front, a porirait of a 


boy, apparently under seventeen, beautiful as the day, but of a sad-} facinating beings thet it was possible to behold. 


ness of expression which pierced the heart with pity, which was the 
keener for the admiration with which it was mingled. 


“You could not see thus far beneath the surface, I think you will 


admit,” said St. John, smiling afier a pause; *‘ and yet, without su otherwise in stature, and of a grace of formation which .always beau- | 


doing, you could not judge of the character of Emmeliue Meyneil; 


iorif this fair boy did not operate, exactly, upon its formation, its hounding disposition caused it almost constantly to be. 


full development wholly was caused by bim.”’ 


But I see you are burning | had implored her brother to spare her this one of his many. 


and loved him on account of his beauty, his liveliness, and his amiable 
Sir Richard, 
especially, shewed him the greatest favour. He remembered his 
dying friend’s anxiety about his helpless child—and how his mind 
Was soothed and relieved by his promise of protection. Sir Richard 
however, retained several of his military habits, and hadmany of the 
ideas of times obsolete already at his day, but many of the tashions 
of which he approved, andsome of which be even adopted. The 
recent war, also, had tended to confirm him in his notions concern. 
ing how the young gentry should be reared. The breaking out of 
hostilities had found the immense majority, even those of gentle 
blood, unused aliogeiher to arms, and totally untrained to their ex- 
ercise. Accordingly, he was determined to rear bis sons differently, 
as well as the littke orphan who had come under his care. Thus, al- 
though, probably, the office bad been discontinued in families of his 
condition since the days of Elizabeth, he constituted little Everard 
his Page; and partly from Sir Richard always thus designating him 
seriously—and partly from his children repeating i:, half in jest and 
haif in wonder at the novelty, he came to be universally called and 
known by the litle of “the Page,”—to the almost total supercession 
of his name. 

Sir Richard was unable, in consequence of the close vigilance of 
the powers that were, to carry his training to the extent he wished; 
but, as far as all the military parts of bis horsemanship went, it was, 
of course impossible to restrain him—and, under cover of childish 
sports, much of the military exercise of the day was also communi- 
cated tothe boys. In all these the Page was rapidly proficient. His 
ardour, his vivacity, his playfulness were all equally conspicuous.— 
{lis intelligence, in despite of his awful privation of the ordinary 
means of exchanging thought, was extreme; and his ingenuity in de- 
vising means to convey his own ideas fully equalled his aptitude in 
comprehending those of others. 

Thus matters went on tillthe Page was about fourteen years old, 
when acircumstance occurred from which the fate of histuture life 
was fixed. This was the return to Arlescot of Sir Richard’s daughter 
‘his young lady had been wholly bred up by an aunt, 
whose god-daughter she was, end who, having no children herself, 
To this 
he had consented; and, in consequence, {mmeline had resided with 
this lady from her very infancy till now, when, at the age of seven- 
teen, she was restored, by her aunt’s death, to her father’s roof. 

Emmeline Meynell was, at this time, probably one ef the most 
She was not what 
is termed regularly handsome ; but she was far, far more aftractive 
than many persons who strictly, perhaps, liad greater claims to the 
possession of more beauty. She was of a figure rather short than 


tiful, was doubly so in motion—in which ber playiul, buoyant, 
The same 
lively and ardent temperament gave a vivid play and wondertul va- 


I was, while St. John thus spuke, gazing intently wee the boy’s riety to her countenance, which it was but too delightful to gaze on. 
i 


countenance. ‘There was something in it 1 could not t 
derstand. Jt was a beautiful face, oval, and of a rich complexion 
the cheek just touched, as has been beautifully said, with ‘le duvet 
de l’'adolescence,’ and the hair in the full and laxuriant beauty which 


oreughly un- Now, while the words of wit sprang trom her lips, its spirit would 


flash in her eyes—and her whole face would become irradiated with 
the expression ofa brilliant mind: now it would change from this to 
that livelier though less keen, aspect, which joyous vet graceful play- 


the fashion of that time (the first few years of Ciarlestie Second’s fulness, lends so delightfully to a young girl's features ;—and now, 


reigo) more than any other permiited. Butin the eyes----fu!l, finely 
shaped, and with that compiction to the beauty of the eyes, long and 
dark lashes—there was an expression which [ could not define. li 
was not of mere sadness, though it was very sad—it was not alone 


again, the look of stern almost fierce, scorn, which the mention of 
any thing that was base called forth, would prove that the same 
countenance, so bright, and so sweet, could speak the higher pas- 
sions as strongly ; while the softness and sadness which would pre- 


of a gentler, but more permanent, melancholy----thoagh melancholy | vade it when she was touched, showed that she possessed also in per- 


seemed-to be the pervading condition of his soul. ‘There was, 
mingled with these, a degree oi that fire which ia generous youth be 
speaks the consciousness of coming manhood----but there was also, 


fection those gentler and more endearing qualities which are, pre- 
eminently, the attributes of woman, 
When she first arrived at her father’s house, her spirits were still 


and it was this which put me at fault, an expression of eager, per- chilled, and her manners checked, by the recent loss of her who had 


haps evsn almost querulous, anxiety, which I knew not how to ac- | stood to herin the place of a mother. 


count for, and which I find I cannot at all describe. I have three 


jut the extreme kindess of 


times changed the words by which I have endeavoured to paint this | one ot the most provident laws of nature, that whatever may be the 
peculiarity of aspect, and | feel that | have succeeded most misera-| !ove borne by the child towards the parents. the bitterness of grie: 


bly in rendering my description clear and striking. Perhajys the rea- 





for their loss must ere very long pass away. 


der will better understand what I mean, when he learns,the cause by | the world would be one scene ot mourning; but the fond and grate- 


which St. John accounted for it to me. 


ful remembrance—the recollections of early kindness, and of conti- 


“I do not wonder,” he said, when I had explained to him the nued affection—the regretful sigh which springs to the lip when it 
difficulty Lfelt; “Ido not wonder at your perplesity---but three | pronounces the loved name—t/ese feelings, it 1s to be hoped, never 


words will perfectly set it at rest. ‘That boy was deaf and dumb.” 
“Good heavens!” I exclaimed; “yes! [see it now---and now | 
that I know it was so, [ am amazed J did uot discover it before. | 
How pitiable!---so fine a creature!---such noble expression other- | 
wise !----how keenly his cor:dition mast have preyed upon his mind!” 
“It did, indeed,” said St. John; “but not merely for itself. In 
early boyhood he was not merely happy, but gay and lively as a 
bird, the delight ot every one, the----but liold [ must not forestall my 
story. Here it is,” he added, taking « manuscript from his pocket-—— | 
go you and read it, while [ put the pieture up again.” 


THE STORY OF THE PAGE. 

Everard Delaval was the son of a distant relation of the Meynclls, | 
who was killed in the Civil War, while a lieutenant in the regi- 
ment which Sir Richard, the reigning Meynell of that day, had 
raised for the king’s service, Delaval had always been a poor man, 
and his little property had been totally dissipated by the exigencies 
of the times, Accordingly, when he died, Jeeving a motherless 
child, that child was pennyless also. But he was not friendless; the 
promise which Sir Richard made to his dyiug kinsman, of taking 
care of his boy, was amply redeemed, 

It was at Naseby that Delaval fell, It was not long, therefore, be- 
fore the royal army ceased to exist, and its members were dispersed, 
some to their homes, and many to wander in exile. Sir Richard had 
been one of the warmest supporters of the royal cause: he had 
raised a regiment of cavalry at the very beginning of the war, and 
had fought at its head from Edgehill to Naseby. A more ardent 
partisan King Charles had not: but Sir Richard bad other feelings 
also, and, like all his feelings, warm and strong to the lust degree.— 
He was married to a woman upon whom he doated, and his children 
were the beloved of his sou!. Still be had not scrupled to leave 

m, and poo the war throughont its course. But now that all 
as lost—that the war was at an end, and the king put to death, Sir 
Richard felt that further sacrifice would be of no avail.“ If,” be ar- 


‘ aeneal ai. sails , . 
gued, “ one could make any head against these hang-dog Puritans; 
~ 


pass from the heart in which feeling dwells. 
Everard had, in spite of his halt nickname of the Page, been in 


if there were but a trumpet blown, ora standard raised in the king’s 


all—parents, sisters, brothers—soon dissipated her sadness; for it is | 


Without this, indeed, | 
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asking—and she, who pitied the “Page” very much, went and 
fetched some drawings of Switzerland—and showed him the spot 
where the accident she had been describing had occurred. Everard 
wished to ask her some further questions concerning it; but she did 
not understand his signs, and she could not, for the same reason, con. 
vey to him what she wishedto say. Aftersome fruitless attempts— 
she made a jesture that it wasallin vain—and went at the request of 
her brothers, to play to them onthe spinnet. “ It is, indeed in 
vain,” thought Everard, as his eyes followed herglancing figure down, 
the room, “J canmot interchange one thought with her!”—and he 
bit his under lip convulsively, to check the tears which he felt spring. 
ing to his eyes. ‘‘ And there,” he continued, ~ she is delighting 
them all with delicious music—and I know not even what it means.” 

From this evening, the Page’s thoughts became almost constantly 
fixed uponEmmeline. She had become, indeed, so completely the 
pervading spirit at Arlescot Hall. that it was no wonder if, as he al- 
inost began to think, he was fated to meet her at every turn; to say 
nothing of the fact, which he did not yet know—that atevery turn 
he sought her. Still they were not much together. His first difficn!- 
ties in making himself understood by her had so chilled him that he 
avoided all occasionsof conversing with her (I believe that is a word 
I may use) almost as much as he mtg those of seeing her. ‘lo gaze 
upon her—to catch theexpression of her smile, and watch the shift. 
ing glance of her eye—to look for her light form bounding along 
with the most graceful and elastic step—and to receive the nod, the 
smile, the kind wave of the hand, asshe chanced to pass him ; it was 
upon such things—I was going to write such trifling things, but, as 
regarded him, they were anything but thai—it was upon such things 
as these that (he soul of Everard tedfor months ; and he did not yet 
know that he was imbibing poison. 

He was, indeed, so single-hearted in these matters that she was tlic 
firstto have a vague suspicion of the truth. As the summer ad- 
vanced, Emmeline began to ride on horseback with her father and 
brothers, and the Page. It was this last who raised her upon hey 
horse, and who assisted her in alighting from it. She had ridden a 
very few times when she perceived that a circumstance, which hac 
at first struck her as casual, continuedand evenincreased. Everard’; 
hand, with which he grasped her’s as he placed the other beneath her 
foot to litt her to her saddle, trembled in amanner which could not 
but attract her attention ; the attention once attracted could not but 
perceive, though undoubtedly she had no idea of its extent, a certain 
portion of the truth. For,in Everard, whose thoughts, being debar- 
red their natural vent, lived in his face, it was impossible that feelings 
such as those which now were dawning within him shonld not be dis- 
tinctly visible to those who sought them. Emmeline looked in his 
face to gather knowledge—and what she saw there caused her eyes 
to_be averted speedily. : 

‘* Isit possible ?—a boy, a mere boy—but fifteen last week. ‘Tut! 
—the thought is too ridiculous—I am allowing my good opinion ot 
my sweet self to run me into this absurdity. And the poor boy 
never has, three times in his life, exchanged thonghts with me! we 
scarcely understand each other in the least, and yet I am fancying 
this nonsense.”—She looked again more boldly—* Pray Heaven 
it may not be so, after all !’’—wasthe result of that second glance. 

These constant rides brought Emmeline and the Page into more 
freqnentand closer contact. She gradually acquired the power pos- 
sessed by her brothers and sisters of conversing wtth bim with con- 
siderable facility—and she was surprised at finding, under all his di-- 
advantages, the degree to which his mind was cultivated. Indeed, the 
very fact of his infirmity debarring him from general and easy inte:- 
course, had thrown him ina great degree, upon books as a resource, 
and he had profited by them to the utmost; and this Emeline, who 
had been far more educated than her sisters, had herself sufficieut 
| knowledge to appreciate. 















| ‘The effect ot such intercourse upon the unheppy boy was first ‘0 
| dissipate the degree of dread which still remained when he approac: 
| ed ber—and next, to condense, to strengthen, and to vender fervent 
| the admiration he had always felt for her, till he could no longer mi:- 
| take the name it mere properly deserved to bear. But yet, according 
to one axjom on the subject of love, it did not deserve the name— 
for, it love cannot exist without liope, then this was not love. Hope 
| there was none; he loved, indeed, as the Indian worships the suo, 
} Without the remotest idea of participation. This gave him a star’. 
| ling frankness of manner towards the object of his passion whici 
, could not have existed under any other circumstances—and whic! 
\ first bewildered and afterwards still amazed Emmetine herself. 
7 * + n * * * * 
When Emmeline read ner friend’s answer, she blushed, then wept, 
to tind how truly her forebodings had been accomplishea. Yes. 
Emmeline blushed, and then wept—yes, she wept; for, though ler 
teelings were now fondly, and, perhaps, warmly, interested towards 
Everard, she stil] felt not anxiety only, but in some degree shame «l- 
so, for the position in which she stood. Jn the first place, he was a 
‘boy, much younger than herself; occasionally she felt this unplee- 
santly: moreover, he was far beneath her in station, and a daughtes 
of the Meynells could not be supposed to be quite indifferent to this; 
and, lastly, she looked back to the time when she had langhed t 
herself at the idea of the possibility of such an attachment, and this 
sometimes gave her a twinge of shame at her having so speedily fa!- 
| sified her predictions. But, on the other hand, there was, first and 
| foremost, what had undoubtedly given 1ise to the feeling ow ber part, 
\the spectacle of the deep, strong, intense, all-engrossing passion, 
| which he felt forher. ‘This, beyond question, had been the cause 0! 
| ber affection, and it now continued to feed it. Then, there was 





| brilliant—how expressive ;”’ thought he, one evening, as she{ her. 


truth bred among the young Meynells completely as a brother—| sympathy for his terrible misfortune, borne so nobly till his love for 
and a brother's feelings he had always experienced towardsthem all. | her had made him feel its full misery; there was admiration of iis 
But this brilliant apparition, which now, of a sudden, irradiated the | person, talents, and acquirements ; there were. at once, respect and 
whole scene at Arlescot, was viewed by him very differently.¥At first | tondness for his excellent heart.“ Yes!’ she exclaimed, as slie 52!, 


he rather feared her. Naturally shrinking, in consequence of his in- thinking, with lady Faulkner's letter open in her hand; “ Yes! Mary 


firmity, from strangers ,who, of course, comprehended him with dif- | is quite right—i do love him, there is no denying it, even to my sel 


ficulty,—he now found a stranger—and su A a stranger !—esta-' Love him !—yes—and he knows it now—and, oh God !—the jo). 
vlishedinthe very centre of the domestic circle in which he lived, the ecstacy, the confession gave him!—If Mary had seen him at this! 
and, very naturally, attracting an exeeeding share of their notice | moment, she would have forgiven me all—she would have felt no hu- 
and attention. Next, le began to admire fier ‘extremely, while! man heart could resist such affection as that.” And she pondere! 
the fear, in great measure, continued—* How animated —how | with deep pleasure upon the picture her memory had placed betor’ 
“And yet,” she continued after a pause, “ what is all this! 
was detailing in the most vivid manner some of the things she| lead to? my father would never listen for a moment to sucha ma 
had seen abroad with her aunt. to her brothers and sisters Who | riage--and besides, he is so young,—it is impossible !"—And she 
surrounded her, anxiously catching every word she ultered—* and sank into one of those reveries of perplexity and pain ander w hich 
how delightedly they are ail listening to her!—I wonder what it is she now suffered so often. 
she speaks of!~~Alas! J cannot listen to her !’—and ore of the pungs| And what did he feel—the boy, who had thus forestalled, as it were. 
which, as he grew older, his situation was beginning to cause him, ; the course of time, and called forth the first «fections of a woman 
shot across his mind, and that more painfully than usual. “ But I | like this? The strong intensity of his joy was almost too keen—I 
can look at her—-and her very countenance speaks !---What's that ?| had nearly said too severe—for it not to be long before it subsided 
—what's that?” he (alas! I cannot say said—but) conveyed to one into happiness. ‘She loves me—She!—she loves me, the poor bo 


of the sisters who stood by, as a sort of expression of horror seemed 
to prevade the countenances of all, as though (as he thought) palely 
refiecting from the breathing emotion which was conspicuous in [E-m- 
meline’s. The girl explained to him that her sister was speaking of 
the falls of Schaifhausen, which she had seen when on the Couti- 
nent—and over which she had beheld a boat drawn by the violence 
of the current. “My sister was describingto usthe one scream, 
which the poor man gave, at the moment all was lost—and that was 





and never had his heart be2n so full at the reflection. 
It was explained to Em.neline whatquestions Everard had been 


what made us all shndder—{ never heard any thing so horrible !’-——| munication to which he was obliged to have recourse. 
“Alas! / cannot hear !” thought poor Everard, @s he turned away— | she loves me’’—that was the comfort with which he always re-0ss" 


' who cannot speak to her—who cannot hear her dear voice ;—but !'" 


adores her, and she know’s it—she feels for me—she lores me !’—A14 


‘the constant repetition of the fact scarcely sufficed to feed the burn- 
| ing consciousness that so indeed it was. 


And ch! how his hear‘ 
would swell, as he thought of tlie thousand feelings which he longe 
to pour forth to her, and could not—when he felt the check whiel 
stopped the passionate words which sprang in myriads from bi 
heart, and chilled and thinned them by the circuitous mj hae? 
* But stil 


red his sou!l—he felt that, in despite of all else, thal made him wort! 
of envy. 
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Pir d on, and carried with it very little sensible alteration 
te he oomdition and feelings of our lovers. They felt the imposst- 
bilit of yet, fora considerable time, taking any steps to bring about 
b i? union ; and they, at present, contented themselves with letting 
pes ke their course, only being especially careful that no sas- 


mere pitt attachment should arise. At length extraneous cau- 
x brought about their separation foratime. Sir Richard’s eldest 


son was sent to travel, and it was determined that Everard sheuld ac- 
company him. The pain of parting was «xtreme—but the necessity 
of the parting was obvious and inevitable—and each _trasted the 
other $0 fully that the regret was, in some degree, diminished by the 
certainty they both felt of their affection continuing unimpaired by 
absence. It was whilst the family of Sir Richard was in town, ma- 
king pre rations for the heir’s derarture, that the icture was paint- 
ed which now hangs in the gallery at Arlescot. ‘The Family Por- 
traits were already very numerous there, and old Sir Richard was by 
no means the man to cause any hiatus in the line by his default. He, 
therefore, took this occasion to have the portrait taken of his daugh- 
ter Emmeline, of whose appearance he was peculiarly both proud 
and fond, and who was calculated so eminently to make a delightful 
picture. On her visits to the painter, she was accompanied by Eve- 
yard, and the fidelity and merit of the execution of her own portrait 
did but add to the desire she felt that his should be taken also. It 
was impossible that this should be done, avowedly, and yet she 
could not bear to resign the idea. Accordingly she procured (by 
dint of largess) the painter to execute the striking painting of Eve- 
rard Delaval, which is still concealed within the trame of hers, in 
the manner contrived by herself. ‘I'he back of the picture was co- 
vered with cloth, so thatthe doors were not visible—and, as she ex- 
pressed it, the picture was to remain thus hidden “ until, dearest 
Everard, the day shall come when we avow our affection in the face 
of the whole world, and I may proudly place my husband’s portrait 
by the side of mine.” ‘The reasons why these portraits were never 
so placed will appear presently 

Two years had elapsed, and Everard still remained abroad. In 
all he saw—amid all the new ideas which the scenes he beheld 
crowded upon bis mind, the first, the last object to which aon 
thing, in some shape or other, was referred—the standard by which 
the Value of every thing was measured—was Emmeline Meynell.— 
What she would think of sucha picture—how their hearts would 
draw closer to each other under the influence of such a noble pros- 
pect—how infinitely more he should enjoy any contemplation that 
delighted him, if she were there to share and reflect back his thoughts 
and feclings,—such was the manner in which the novelties, beauties, 
aud wonders, whether of Art or Nature, throughout his travels, af- 
fected the mind of Everard. ‘They were not able to have much 
communication—a kind, yet open message from herin a letter to her 
vrother—some indirect allusion which he knew weil Emmeline 
alone would really understand, in his letters to Sir Richard,—such 
was the limited extent to which their correspondence was confined. 
Yet no shadow of doubt ever crossed Everard’s imagination—he felt, 
however, how little absence altered him, or rather how totally it lett 
his affections the same—and he judged by himself of Emmeline.— 
Ife painted her, in his mind, as frequenting their favouriie haunts 
at Arlescot, and recalling all that they had felt as they had been in 
them together. He knew that thus he should have felt, and he fat- 
cied her feelings as his own. 

And so, in fact,they were. She did love him fondly, ardently— 
and if she saw more clearly than he the difficulties which lay in their 


path, this served only to add toher anxiety, and to cause her pain— | 
Hlis admiration of her was, doubtless, of | 


not to diminish her love. 
an unbounded natare, which she could not fully reciprocate— hut the 
deep and tond pity which bis misfortune caused, provably drew fer 
heart towards him with more real leuderness than she would have 
felt in any other event. ‘The unceasing intercourse, also, in which 
they had lived so long, caused a blank and dismal void upon his de- 
parture. Her voice uo longer trilled so lightly—her smile was less 
uright and less frequent—and she lost, in great measure, that habit 


of springing forward with the elastic bound of a deer, which had | 


been with her a peculiar characteristic. Tn all sie did, in all she 
thought, she felt that her heart was far away with Everard De- 
j wal. 

Such being the ease. my readers will doubtless be surprised when 


they learn that on Midsummer-day, two years after his departure, | 


the old ball at Arlescott was prepared for high festival, and that the 
iestival was the marriage of the Lady Emiacline with the eldest son 
ot the Lord De Vere, the richest and most powerful man of that 
county inwhich Arlescot siood. [i was to take place in the chape! 
atnoon. And was she then fickle ?—Hlad she forgotten the first af- 
fections of her youth, and ail that they had caused her to feel, and, 
above all, all that ke, towards whom they were directed, bad felt?— 
Par fromit. She still looked back with bitter, bitter regret to ail the 
liones of past years—she shed heart-scalding tears over their utter 
extinction. What then caused her to act thas ?—Simply, the con- 

int, ceaseless entreaties of her father, and all who surrounded her— 
ind awaat of boldness and firmness to avow aloud that she loved 
‘nother, and who that other was. ‘These motives may appear too 
lecble to operate such an effect:—alas! Tan certain that many and 
many who read these pages will draw a long sig! as they repeat to 
themselves their knowledge of how trae they are! ‘The history of 
this poor girl's heart daring the eighteen months that she had under- 
soue the persecution—for though arising from the kindest motives, 
such in trath it was—which had led to the present issue, is, | am con- 


rr - . 
ficeut, what many a lady of our own time, who seems prosperous | 


—— . A “ 4 : 
wid happy in the eyes of the warld, would recognize as her own. 


Her lover far, far away—no one near from whom she could seek | 


The bridal party,approached the altar. Sir Richard, habited with 
due splendour, seemed the gayest of the group; for the sisters of the 
bride could not be blind to the fact that, from whatever hidden cause, 
the match was distasteful to her. and their countenances wore an ex- 
pression of anxicty at least, mingled with sympathy for their sister’s 
sufering, which now was becoming at every instance more apparent; 
and the bridegroom naturally was little pleased with the reluctance 
of his bride assuming so visible a shape. Still the ceremony was 
proceeding, when a loud noise was heard at the entrance of the 
chapel—and the Page rushed in, his dress disordered, hisface flushed, 
his eyes blazing, and, rushing towards the altar, he attempted to ut- 
tersome few words. The sound which at that instant issued from his 
lips was probably the most awful to which human organs ever gave 
utterance. The frantic energy of the moment overcame his physical 
imperfection—but his total ignorance of spoken language caused 
what he did speak scarcely, if at all, to approach the form of words. 
The terrible yell which burst from him struck every heart with awe 
andhorror. Emmeline, the first to recognise him, furgetful of all save 
him—but as he opened his arms to receive berin his embrace, he 
staggered under her weight, and fell backwards upon the pavement. 
When they raised them, they found them both covered with gore.— 
The crisis had been too much for Everard——a _ blood-vessel had 
burst—and he was dead, 


* And what became of Emmeline ?” said I to St. John, who en- 
tered my room as I turned over the last leaf of the manuscript. 

‘“‘ Alas !’ he answered, “ that scarcely needs the telling. Ifearts 
that have received such wounds as that, never long survive.” 


—~»>—- 
AWKWARDNESS. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 

Man is naturally the most awkward animal that inhales the breath 
of life. There is nothing, however simple, which he can perforin 
with the smallest approach to gracefulness or ease. If he walks— 
he hobbles, or jumps, or limps, or trots, or sidles, or creeps—but 
creeping, sidling, limping, hobbling, and jamping are by no means 
walking. If he sits,—he fidgets, twists his legs under his chair, 
throws his arms over the back of it, and puts himself into a perspi- 
ration, by trying to be at his ease. It is the same in the more com- 
plicated operations of life. Behold that individual! on a horse! See 
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But the glass of wine—can any thing be more easy? One would 
think not—but if you takenotice next time you empty a gallon with 
a iviend, you will sec that, sixteen to one, he makes the most convul- 
sive efforts to do with ease what a person would naturally suppose 
was the easiest thing inthe world. Do you see, in the first place, 
how hard he grasps the decanter, leaving the misty marks of five hot 
fingers on the glittering crystal, which ought to be pure as Cornelia’s 
fame? ‘Then remark at what an acute angle he holds his right elbow 
as if he were meditating an assault on his neighbour's ribs; then see 
how he cla s the bottle down — as if his object were to shake 
the pure ichor, and make it muddy as his own brains. Mark how 
the animakseizes his giass,—by heavens be will break it into a thou- 
sand fragments! See how he bows his lubberly head to meet half 
way the glorious cargo; how he slobbers the beverage over his un- 
meaning gullet, and chucks down the glass so as almost to break its 
stem after he has emptied it of its contents as if they had been jalap 
or castor-oil! Call you that taking a glass of wine? Sir, it is put- 
ting wine into ne 9 as you would put small beer intoa barrel. 

9 zs. * en are decidedly more awkward than “al!- 
commanding woman,” everywhere, except on the road. 

A newly married couple are invited to a wedding dinner. Though 
the lady, perhaps, has run off with a person below her in rank and 
in station, see when they enter the room, how differently they be- 
have.—How gracefully she waves ber head in the fine recover from 
the withdrawing curtsy, and beautifully extends her hand to the 
bald-pated individual grinning to her on the rug! While the poor 
spoon, her husband, looks on, with the white of his eyes turned up as 
it he were sea-sick, and hishands dangle dangle on his thighs as it he 
were trying to lift his own legs. See how he ducks to the lady of 
the house, and simpers across the fire-place to his wife, who, by this 
time is giving a most spirited account of the state of the roads, and 
the civility of the postillions near the Borders. 

Isa man little? Let him always, if possible, stoop. We are 
sometimes tempted to lay sprawling in the mud tellows of from five 
feet to five feet eight, who carry the back of their heads on the ex- 
treme summit of their back-bone, and gape up to heaven as if they 
scorned the very ground. Let no little man wear iron heels. When 
we visit a friend of ours in Queen Street we ere disturbed from our 
labours or conversation by a sound which resembles the well-timed 
marching of a file of infantry or a troop of dismounted dragvons. 





with what persevering alacrity he hobbles up and down from the 
croupe to the pommel, while his horse goes quietly at an amble of 
from fonr to five milesinthe hour. See how his knees, flying like a 
weavers’s shuttle, from one extremity of the saddle to another, des- 
troy, in a pleasure-ride from Edinburgh to Roslin, the good grey ker- 
seymeres, which were glittering a day or two ago in Scaife and Wil- 
lis’sshop. ‘lhe horse begins to gallop—Bless our soul! the gentle- 
man will decidedly roll off. ‘The reins were never intended to be 
pulled like a peal of Bob Majors; your bead, my friend, ought to be 
on your own shoulders, and not poking out between your chargei*s 
{ eurs; and your horse ought to use ifs exertions to move on, and not 
you. Itisa very cold day, you have cantered your two miles, and 
j} how you are wiping your brows, as if you had run the distance in 
| tialé the time on foot. 
We gotoaball. Marcy apsn us! is this what you call dancing? 
A n.an of thirty years of wgé, and with legs as thick asa gate-post, 








We hobble as fast as possible to the window, and are sure to sec 
some chappie of about five feet high stumping on the pavement with 
his most proverly named cuddy-heels; and we stake our credit, we 
never yét heard a similar clatter from any of his Majesty’s subjects 
of a raiional and gentlemanly height—we mean from five feet eleven 
(our own height) up to six feet three. 

Is a man tall? let him never weara surtout. It is the most un- 
natural, and therefore the most awkward dress that was ever in- 
vented. On a tall man, if he be thin. it appears like a cossack- 
trowseran a stick leg; if it be buttoned, it makes his leanness and 
lankness still more appalling and absurd; if it be open it appears to 
be no part of his costume, and leads us to sappose that some elon- 
gated habit-maker is giving us a specimen of that rare bird, the flying 
taylor 

We go ona visit to the country for a few days, and the neighbour- 
hood is famous for its beautiful prospects. Though, for our own in- 
dividual share, we would rather go to the catacombs alone, than to 








{ startds up in the middle of the room, and gapes, and fumbles with 
his gloves, looking all the time as if he were burying his grandmo- | 
ther. Ata given signal, the unwieldly animal puts himseif in mo- | 
tion: hé throws out his arms, crouches up his shoulders, and, with | 
out moving a muscle of his face, kicks out his legs, to the manifest 
ivisk ot the bystanders, and goes back to his place puffing and blow- | 
iag like an oiter, after a half hour’s burst. Isthis dancing? Shades | 
of the filialand paterual Vestris! can this be a specimen of the art | 
which gives elasticity to the most inert conformation, which sets the | 
blood glowing with a warm and genial flow, and makes beauty float 
before our ravished senses, stealing our admiration by the graceful- 
ness of each new motion, till at last our souls thrill to each warning 
movement, and dissolve into ecstasy and love? Maiden, wiih the 
(roses lying among the twinings of thy long red hair! think not that 
ithe art of dancing consists merely in activity and strength. ‘Thy 
liimbs, which are none of the weakest, were not intended to be the 
rivals of a pavior’s hammer: the artificer, who trimmed thy locks, 
| bad no idea that his labours were to be lifted three feet higher than 
thy natural height from the ground; spare thyself such dreadful exer- 
| tion, we beseech thee, and consider that thine anlle, though strong | 
‘and thick as St. George’s pillars, may still be broken or sprained 
| with such saltations. 
People seem even to labour to be awkward. One would think a} 
gentleman might siake hands with a tamiliar friend without any | 
; symptoms of cubbistiness. Not at all. ‘The hand is jerked out by | 
the one with the velocity of a rocket, and comes so unexpectedly to | 
the length of its tether, that it nearly distoeates the shoulder bune. | 
‘There it stands, swaying and clutching at the wind, at the full extent; 
of the arm, white the other is half poked out, and half drawn in, as 
if rheumatism deteined the upper moiety and only below the 
elbow were at liberty to move. After you have shaken the hand, 
(but for what reason you squeeze it, as it it were a sponge, Ican by | 
no means imagine,) can you not withdraw it to your side, and keep 
it in the station where nature and comfort alike tell you it ought to | 
|be? Do you think your breeches* pocket the most proper place to 
|} push your daddle into? Do you put it there to guard the solitary half- 
| crown from the rapacity of your friend; or do you putit across your 
| breast in case of an unexpected winder from your apparently peacea- | 








| ble acquaintance on the opposite side ? 
Who, inthe name of wonder, taught youtotouch your hat?) Do| 
} 


ithe party. 
'moving lights which danced across her countenance as she spoke. 


have no inclination to reveal. 


consolation, advice, or sunport—her own family, above all, the very ; You imagine that any lady will be pleased by your doffing your cas- 
last to whom sach a confidence could be made---the consciousness, | tor, as if it bert your head, or throwing your band up to it, as if to) 
perhaps,--that her affections were bestowed in a manner the world | hold it on against a sudden gust of wind, or tapping ion the brim 
Woulc condemn----these feelings within, and without, the constant) Wilh the poiut of your fore-huger, as if it were the interior of a snuff. 
Urging, sometimes almost violent, but for the most part excessive | box! Why will you be so aw kward? Most learned expoander ol 
oily in fondness, of ber father----the persuasions, kindly meant and | the intricacies of jaw, remember when your hat is fairly and gen- | 
kindiy made, of her sisters----and, above all, the ceaseless remon- | teely olf. the best thing you can do is to put it quietly and calmly on | 
trances of her frieud, her balf-confidence in whom had given such | again. Reeoileet in these easterly winds that you have left your | 
power over her---and she never spoxe, noe would hear Mimeline | wig in the Varliarsent House, and besides, that some booby of a} 
“peak openly on the subject, but was ever giving dark hints, and, at | pheenologist will set you down in his next philosophical essay, As | 
tic most painiul moments, causing her to tremble for her secret,---- | endowe i with an enormous organ of hattiveness, and the propor: | 
sthject to a situation such as this, is itto.be wondered at if the forti-| (ions of your neck may be quite as well concealed. Stop, my dear 
tude of the wahappy girl sank under it ai last, and that, with despair | George, you intended to take olf your hat to the ladies in the biue 
v pelisses,—your nod was pretty well, but your salute, as we say in| 
ihe army, was bestowed upon two lady’s maids and three children 
in a window three doors farther on. 


& 


and agony ia her soul, she coussnied to become the bride ot Lord 
de Vere’s son? 

The hour was come: the old chapel was garlanded with flowers, 
and all the peasant-girls of the country around seattered roses for the Isit not quite absurd that a man can’t even take a glass of wine 
bride to walk upon as she approached the altar. Emmeline Mey-| without an appearance of infinite difficulty and pain? Eating an 
nell was a very different being at this moment from what she was |egg at breakfast, we allow, isa difficult operation, but surely a glass | 
W len I first introduced her to my readers. Her countenance was | of wine after dinner should be as easy as it is undoubtedly agreeable. | 
Still most « xpressive—but its expression was that of calm, subdued | The egg lies under many disadvantages. Lt you leave the egg-cup | 


a splendid view ina troop, we hate to balk young people; and as 
even now a walking-stick chair is generally carried wlong for our be- 
hoof, we seldom or never remein at bome when all the rest of the 
perty trucige off to some “ bushy bourne or mossy dell.” On these 
occasions how infinitely superior the female is to the male part of the 
species! ‘The ladies, in a quarter of an hour after the proposal of the 
pley, apreer al! in readiness to start, each with her walking shoes and 
peraso™, with a smart reticule dangling from her wrist. The gentle- 
men. on the other hand, set off with their great heavy Wellingtons, 
which, after walking half a mile, pinch them at the toe, and make 
the pleasnre-excursion contine them to the house for weeks. Then 
some fool, the first gate or “tile we come to, is sure to show off his 
vaulting, and upsets himself in the ditch en the opposite side, instead 
of going quietly over and helping the damoselsacross. And then, it 
he does attempt the polite, how awkwardly the monster makes the 
attempt!) We come toa narrow ditch witha plank across it—he 
goes only half way, and, standing in the middle of the plank, 
stretches out his hand and pulls the unsuspecting maiden so forcibly, 
that before he hastime to get out of the way, the impetus his own 
tug has produced, eae ap them both among the hemlock and 
neliles, which, you may lay it down as a general rule, are to be found 
at the thoroughfares in every field. 

Long, long ago, (and the mists of thirty years are lifted trom our 
retrospective vision as we speak,) we went with a party of am‘able 
girls to see one of the grandest objects in England. Shall we fc rget 
the sunny day which lighted us merrily over valley and plain, til we 
entered at last on the magnificent defiles of the Cheddar Clif's, in 
Somersetshire ?—Never !—VWe still, with a minuteness of which, as 
we look at our diminished legs—which are at this moment swathed 


‘in flannel—we are half-ashamed, remember the fawn-coloured pe- 
‘lisse, and white straw bonnet, of a young and beautiful maiden of 


We remember the beauties of her flexible form, and the 


‘and still more the bright wild innocence which sealed Love’s seal 


upon her downy cheek, whene’er her soft sweet lips were curled 
intoasmile, On we went, the maiden and ourself, and what we 
talked of, or if we talked at all, we do not remember, or at least we 
As we wandered up the pass, and 
the gradual winding of the ascent brought us every instant into view 
of some more sublime and grander aspect of the scene, our ¢: nver- 
sation became less sustained, till when we came to the middl+ of the 
steep, where on each side of us rose, “in wild and stern n agnifi- 
cence,’ the grand and rugged crags, with their rude proj tions 
clothed in brushwood, and mellowed by the warm tints of the 
noon-day sun, we should have thought it a profanation of > ature’s 
holiest mysteries, if we had uttered one word even of adm: tion to 
the mute and interesting girl who rested on our arm. The i awk 
poised himself on his broad and moveless wing, far up within the 
shadow of a beetling cliff, and then dashed into the sunshine and 
away! a joyous and delighted thing, down the windings of the 
mountain. "The wild pigeon, too, came sailing with a flood of liglit 
upon his wings, and cireling for a moment round a jutting ledge, 
folded bis pinions on that desolate pinnacle, and brought to our 
fance, amid all the wildness and majesty of the scene, thoughts, 
humbler and more gentle, of the quiet cotiage in the far-off land 
which had been the shelter of our boyhood. and which, with such a 
companion as we then possessed, might be the ro less fondly cherish 
ed shelter of our age. Yes, young and beautiful Honora! even amid 
the sternness of Nature's works, our heart was softened by thy calm 
and lovely smile! 

We hold that every man behaves with awkwardness when he is 
in love, and the want of the one is a presumption of the absence of 


agony. The aspect of springing wit and irrepressible buoyancy of | on the table, you have to study it with the one hand, and carry the | 


temperament was extinct—utterly. A sunken cheek, and an eye of 
Which the glassy absence of active expression spoke perhaps more 
tan all else the sense of sugering—such were now the characteris- 
Lics of that face whose brillianey and beautiful life and motion had 
b ‘en so irresistibly enchanting. The contrast of a rich and vivid 
spirit of this description, with the despairing prostration into which 
they are so apt to fall under misfortune, is one of the most awtuliy 
Peru! pictures of human misery that it is possible to comemplate. 


floating nutriment a distance of about two feet with the other, and|the other. When people are fairly engaged, there is perhay s less ot 
always in a confoundedly smal! spoon, and sometimes with rather | this directly to the object, but there is still as much of it in her pre- 





unsteady fingers. ‘T'o avoid this, you take the egg-eupin your hand, | sence ; but it is wonderful how soon the most nervous hecome easy 
and every spoonful have to lay it down again, in order to help your- | whon marriage has concluded all their hopes. Deticate girl! jest 
self to bread; so, upon the whole, we disapprove of eggs, un idding into womanly loveliness, whose heart, for the last tegemi- 
indeed, von take them in our old mode at Oxford; that is tw ‘nutes, has been trembling behind the snowy wall of thy ‘a'r and 
mashed up with every cup of tea, aad purified wiih a gla ‘|| beautiful bosom, lest thou never remarked and laughed at a tall and 
rum. ae ns much-be-whisker-d young man for the mauvaise Aonte with which 
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he hands to thee thy cup of half watered souchong? Laugh not at 
him agein, for he will assuredly be thy husband. Yes! be will trem- 
ble fora few months more as he stands beside thy music stool, and 
join no others in the heartless mockery of their praise ; but when 
every voice which has commended thy song is hushed, and every 


. note which thou hast clothed in ethereal music is forgotten by all be- 


sides, to him it will be atheme to dream upon in his loneliness, and 

every look which thine eye vouchsafed to him, will be laid up asa 
sacred and aholy thing in the inmost sanctuary of his secret soul.— 

Thou wilt see in a short time that the tremoulousness of his nerves 

is only observable when his tongue is faltering in its address to thee ; 

pity will enter into thy gentle heart, and thyself wilt sometimes turn 

the wrong page in thy book of songs, and strike the wrong note on 

thy double grand piano, when thou knowest that Ais ears are drink- 

ing in thy voice, and his eyes following thy minutest action. Then 

will he, on some calm evening when the sun is slowly ating hej 
hind the large lime-trees which shake their ripened beauties betore 

thy windows, tell thee, that without thee he must indeed be misera- 

ble—that thou art the one sole light which has glowed and glittered 

upon ‘‘life’s dull stream ;”’ and then—how bitterly wilt thou repent 

that thou hast ridiculed the awkwardness which thine own cliarms 

have caused! Love, when successful, is well enough, and perhaps 

it has treasures of its own to compensate for its inconveniences; but 

amore miserable situation than that of an unhappy individual before 

the altar, itis not in the heart of man to conceive. First of all, you 

are marched with a solitary male companion up the long aisle, 

which on this occasion appears absolutely interminable ; then you 

meet your future partner dressed out in satin and white ribbons, 

whom you are sure to meet in gingham gowns or calico prints, eve- 

ry morning of your life ever after. There she is, supported by her 
old father, decked out in his old-fashioned brown coat, with a wig of 
the same colour, beautifully relieving the burning redness of bis huge 

projecting ears; and the mother putied up like an overgrown bols- 

ter, encouraging the trembling girl, and joining her maiden aunts of 
full fifty years, in telling her to take courage, for it is what they must 

allcome to. Bride’s-maids and mutual friends make up the compa- 
ny; and there, standing out before this assemblage, you assent lo 
every thing the curate, or, if youare rich enough, the rector, or even 
the dean, may say, shewing your knock-knees in the naked detormi- 
ty of white kerseymeres, to an admiring bevy of the servants of both 
families, laughing and tittering from the squire’s pew in the gallery. 
Then the pariing!—The mother’s injunctions to the juvenile bride 
to guard herself from the cold, and to write within the week. The 
maiden aunts’ inquiries, of, “My dear, have you forgot nothing ?’’— 
the shaking of hands, the wiping and winking of eyes! By Her- 
cules!—there is but one situation more unpleasant in this world, and 
that is, bidding adieu to your friends, the ordinary, and gaoler, pre- 
paratory to swinging from the end of a halter out of it. The lady 
all this time seems not half soawkward. She has her gown to keep 
from creasing, her vinaigrette to play with; besides, that all her ner- 
vousness is interesting and feminine, and is laid to the score of deli- 
cacy and reserve. 

What a piece of work is man! In every situation he is infinitely 
inferior to the softer sex,—except, indeed, as we remarked before, 
upon theroad. Ilere a man of the minutest intellect is fifty degrees 
more sensible than the trotting, plodding, weary-looking woman by 
hisside. Often and often in our own young days, when mounted 
in our friend Seekham’s most knowing Stanhope, bowling along the 
beautiful road between Bicester and Summertown, at the easy rate 
of thirteen miles an hour, have we halloed till our throats ached 
again to the female part of a pedestrian cavaleade,—but all in vain. 
Once, and once only, were we happy at such an interruption. It 
was in that beautiful tract of country between Stirling and the Tro- 
sachs. We were slowly driying our old horse, ‘Tempest, in our quiet 
easy shandrydan, admiring, as all who have hearis and gouls aust 
do, the noble vistas which open every moment upon the sight. Far 
down we heard the gurgling of the joyous river leaping over rock 
and stone, yet saw not the glittering of its bubbling course for the 
thick leaves which clustered on its Precipitous bauk. Then at a 
winding of the way we saw a smooth calm reach, circling with its 
limpid waters round a projecting point, and just below us the tiny 
billows glistening to the noonday sun, half-seen, half-hid by the 
brushwood which deeked with greenness and heauly the rocky ledge 
over which we gazed. We gave Tempest a gentle hint to proceed, 
and not far had we gone, when, gliding before us in solitude and 
loveliness, we beheld a form—and by the quickened pulses of our 
heart—we knew whose only that enchanting form could be. Im- 
mersed in “maiden meditation,” she heard not the rolling of our 
chariot wheels. Nearer and nearer we approached, and at last, as if 
roused from a dream, she started and turned round. The large 
brown eye, glistening in its lustrous beauty, till it appeared almost 
in tears,—the dark arched eye-brows, the glowing cheek, and then 
the enchanting smile,—it was—it was our Ellen! Three years were 
passed since we had seen the fawn-like maiden. We had seen her 
in the lighted hall, where she was the cynosure of every eye,—the 
loadstone of every heart. We had gazed on the ringlets of her 
dark auburn tresses that floated in many acurl along the pure mar- 


ble of her snowy neck; we bad followed with admiration every | 


movement of her — form, and looked with more than rap- 
ture on the twinkling of her small and fairy-like feet, and we 
had wondered that a flower so fair was still left alone, and was not 


gathered to bloom on in blessedness, the ornament and delight of 


some faithful and loving bosom. And here we saw her in this roman- 
tic region, communing with her own pure spirit. 

We spoke in the words of overflowing friendship. And old as we 
were, our heart yearned with kindness and affection to a being so 
young, so beautiful. Again we heard ter voice as we used to de- 
_ to hear it, gay, joyous, free. She spoke with an enthusiasm, 
which made ber still more lovely, of the beauties of the wild scene 


round us. “Go on blessed creature,” thought we in the fullness of | His grateful Countrymen, to perpetuate past and incite to future iter judgments, Hampden rarely failed to attain his ends.’’* 


our heart, as we descended from cur vebicle, and trusted ‘Tempest to 
his own discretion up the hill, “ Go on, blessed creature, spreading 
light with thy pure smiles upon the darkness of a clouded and care- 
disturbed existence,—be the pride of some youthful bosom, that will 
beat only as thy wishes point! For ourself, we are old and failed, 
but thy beauties have scattered a leaf of the tree of happiness upon 
the dail and lagging course of our thorn-encircled thoughts.” We 
wondered, but inquired not the reason of her being solitary in so de- 
solate and wild a scene; our thonghts were otherwise employed, and 
we were regretting that we had fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
and picturing scenes of bappiness and delight, had fate ‘and fortune 
willed it otherwise. Even yet, could we win the heart of one so 
beautiful, we might be happy; attention would attone for disparity 
5 years,—and Ellen, the lovely, the accomplished Elleu, might 
aeign— 


ad 





to bless 
With her light step our loneliness.” 

Yet why for our vanity or selfish gratification doom a creature so 
young to waste her best years in the dull and joyless society of au 
infirm old man ?—perish the ungenerous thought!—but would not 
she herself laugh at the mere idea! Perchance even now she is 


musing on some young and betrothed admirer; perchance she is} bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in this mature state, it is deep | —they mutually harrassed each other. 
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you've walked; come in.” And Ellen, the young, the pure, the in- 
nocent, the beautiful, was the wife of a man older by a good dozen 


she said farewell, and stood gazing after the carriage long after a 
turning Of the road goncealed it from our view. We remembered, 
that on remounting our shandrydan, we caught ourself muttering 
something, which we are afraid sounded almost like an oath. R. Hl. 


HHisccliancous Articles. 


The Caithness Mermaid.—Many of the stories respecting the mer- 
maid have been founded upon the long-haired seal seen at a distance, 
and otherson the appearance of the commonseal under particular cir- 
cumstances of light and shace, and some on still more singular cir- 
cumstances, A worthy baronet, remarkable for his benevolent 
views and active spirit, has propagated a story of this kind, and he 
seems to claim for his native country the honour of possessing this 
extraordinary animal; but the mermaid of Caithness was certainly a 
gentleman, who happened to |e travelling on that wild shore, and 
who was seen bathing by some young ladies at so great a distance, 
that not only genus but gender was mistaken. He is a young man, 
fond of geological pursuits, and one day inthe middle of August, 
having fatigued and heated himeclf by climbing a rock to examine a 
particular appearance of granite, gave his clothes to his Highland 
guide, who was taking care of his pony, and descended to the sea. 
The sun was just setting, and lie amused himself for some time by 
swimming from rock to rock, and having unclipped hair and no cap, 
he sometimes threw aside his locks. and wrung the water from them 
on the rocks. He happened the year after to be at Harrowgate, and 
Was sitting at table with two young ladies from Caithness, who were 
relating to a wondering audience the story of the mermaid they had 
seen, Which had already been published in the newspapers: they | 
described her as she is usually described by poets, as a beautiful ani-| 
mal, mith remarkably fair skin, and green hair. The young gen‘le- | 
man took the liberty, as most of the rest of the company did, to put 
a few questions to the elder of the two ladies, such as, on what day, 
and precisely where this singular phenomenon had appeared. She 
had noted down, not merely the day, but the hour and minute, and 
produced a map of the place. Our bather referred to his journal, 
and showed that a human animal was swimming in the very spot at 
that very time, who had some of the characters ascribed to the mer- 
maid, but who laid no claim to others, particularly the green hair 
and fishes tail; but being rather sallow in the face, was glad to have 
such testimony to the colour of his body beneath his garments.— Sul- 
monia, 














Longing.----The circumstance of longing during pregnancy is rather 
curious. Many long for certain nice articles of food, and become much 
distressed if not gratified ; but others for coals, sealing-wax, flax, tar, 

‘chalk, raw meat, and live fish. Tulpius mentions a lady having de- 
voured 1400 herrings in her pregnancy. But Ludovicus Vives tells | 
us of a woman who longed for a bite in the back of a young man’s | 
neck, and would have miscaried if not gratified; and Langins of | 
another who had set her heart upon biting a baker’s shoulder, which | 
she saw bare and white as he carried his bread to the oven every 
merning. The husband bribed the baker at so much each bite. The 
poor fellow stood two very manfully ; but when a third was talked 
of his courage failed. Most women however turn their longings to 
very good account with their poor simple husbands. 


Monument to the Memory of Sir Thomas Picton.—This testimony 
of approbation of the conduct of the gallant deceased was opened to 
the public on the 29th ult., upon which occasion there was a hoat- 
race, ball, &c. On opening the monument the Hon. George Rice 
Trevor, in a concise address, presented the keys of the entrance to 
the Rev. E. Picton (the late gallant General’s brother). The Rev. | 
Gentleman transferred them to the custody of the Town Clerk of | 
Carmarthen, who took possession of the monument on behalf of the | 
corporation, to whom it had been assigned by the subscribers, and 
will hereafter of right appertain to the Mayor and Burgesses of Car- | 
marthen.—The Staff of the Carmarthen Militia were drawn up in 
front of the Monument, and fired three vollies in honour of the 
event, which was answered by a salute of 19 guns from the ship- 
ping, at the close of which the band struck up ‘‘ God save the 
King:” the spectators all immediately uncovered, and the first stanza 
was sung by those who had * music in their souls,’ with a very 
pleasing effect. This structure in its general design—particularly in 
| the shaft and entablature—resembles ‘lrajan’s Pillar in Rome, and 
| for the durability of the materials (black marbie) promises to survive 

the wreck of as many ages as that mouldering, but interesting relic 
of antiquity. 
Oa the south side of the monument is the following inscription:— 
| “SIR THOMAS PICTON, 
| Knight Grand Cross of the Military Order of the Bath, 
| Of the Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, and of other | 
Foreign Orders, 
| Lieutenant-General in the British Army, and Member of Parliament | 
for the Borough of Pembroke, 
Born at Poyston, in Pembrokshire, in August, 1759. | 
Died at Waterloo on the 18th of June, 1815, | 
| 
| 














Gloriously fighting for his Country, and the liberties of Europe. 
Having honourably fulfilled on behalf of the public various daties in 
various Climates, 

And having achieved the bighest Military Ren@wn in the Spanish | 

Peninsula, 
Ile thrice received the unanimous thanks of Parliament, 
And a Mcnument erected by the British Nation in | 
St. Panl’s Cathedral, 
| Commemorates his death and Services. 


| 





| 








) exertions, 

| IJave raised this Column under the auspices of his Majesty, | 

King George the Fourth, 

To the Memory of a Hero anda Welshman. 
| The plan and design of this Monument was given by our 
Countryman, John Nash, Esq., F. R.S., | 
Architect to the King. 

| The Ornaments were executed by E. H. Bailey, Esq., R. A., 

| And the whole was erected by Mr. Daniel Mainwaring, of the town | 

of Carmarthen, 

in the years 1826 and 1827.” 

On the north side is a translation in Welsh of the above. 

A River the Emblem of Human Life.—The river, small and clear 

| in its origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, and wan- 

| tons and meanders through a wild and picturesque country, nourish- 

| ing only the uncultivated tree or flower by its dew or spray. In this, | 

lits state of infancy and yonth, it may be compared to the buman | 

| mind, in which fancy and strengjh of imagination are predominant ; 

it is more beautiful than useful. When the different rills or torrents | 

join and descend into the plain, it becomes slow and stately in its | 

motion ; it is applied to move machinery, to irrigate meadows, and | 





years than ourself! We handed her in without a wor, bowed, as / 
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mind, affected by dangerous passions, And the influence ofa lake, jn 
calming and clearing the torbid water, may be compared to the ef. 
fect of reason in more mature life, when the calm, deep, cool, unim. 
pessionns mind is freed from its fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise and 
oam. And above all, the sources of a river, whieh may be consid- 
cred as belonging to the atmosphere, and its termination in the ocean, 
may be regarded as imaging the divine origin of the human mind. 
and its being ultimately returned to, and lost in, the Infinite and Etey- 
nal Intelligence from which it originally sprung. 

The Swallow's Eulogium.—The swallow is the joyous prophet of 
the year, the harbinger of the best season: he lives a life of enjoy- 
ment amongst the loveliest forms of nature: winter is unknown jo 
him ; and be leaves the green meadows of England in autumn, for 
the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms of Africa: 
he has always objects of pursuit, and his successis secure. Even the 
beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and trancient.— 
The ephemera are saved by his means from a slow and lingering 
death in the evening, andkilled in a moment, when they have known 
nothing of life but pleasure. He is the constant destroyer of insects 
—the friend of man ; and with the stork and the ibis, may be regar- 
ded asa sacred bird. His instinct, which gives him his appointed 
seasons, and which teaches him always when and where to move, 
may be regarded as flowing from a Divine source ; and he belongsto 
the Oracles of Nature, which speak the awful language of a present 
Deity. 

The consumption of opium, in China, amounts to the sum of eight 
millions of dollars aunually. 
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HAMPDEN. 


The circumstance of the recent disinterment of the bones of tlic 
patriot, by my Lord Nugent, may perbaps give to the following an in- 
terest which it would not otherwise possess. It is D’Israeli’s char- 
acter of Hampden. We extract it from the lately published work 
of the author, on the reign of Charles I. 

‘“* Hampden passed his early years in the lighter dissipations of so- 
ciety. He had taken no degree at the University. but he studied the 
municipal law at the Inns of Court. ‘ He appears to have retired 
to a more reserved and melancholy society ;” thus Lord Clarendon 
describes a more select and more studious class of minds, without, 
however, losing bis natural vivacity and “ flowing courtesy to all 
men.” Hampden at length settled into an independent country gen- 
tleman—and in his retirement, but this we can only conjecture, 
must have meditated on some theory of politics. It is only on this 
principle that we can account for the extraordinary design which he 
aimed at, of overturning the whole government ot England. Antho- 
ny Wood asserts that Hampden was “ a person of anti-monarchical 
principles.” 
any man’s principles, but in this instance Lam of Anthony’s opinion. 
I do not decide so much on the general conduct of Hampden, as from 
the remarkable intimacy which existed between him and his cousin, 
Oliver Cromwell: remarkable, because it enabled the penetrating 
sagacity of the student of Davila to predict to Lord Dighy, pointing 
to Cromwell, that “that sloven, if we ever should come to a breach 
with the King—which God Forbid !—in such a case, I say, that that 
sloven will be the greatest man in England.” Cromwell,in his ta- 
mous canting answer, full of what he calls “ a way of foolish simpli 
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city,” at the conference about his “ kingship,” particularly alludes to 


Hampden, his former great friend as having been a “hid instrument 


to help him on this work.” The deep and reciprocal sympathy ot 


these bosom friends most evidently indicates the same counsels, the 
same conduct, the same great. but concealed. design. - 
“ Hampdes lives in the unfading colours ct the most forcible of 
portrait-painters, the majestic Clarendon. Who will deny that he 
possessed that greatness of mind and character, and which suffered no 
diminution from an early death, capable of inspiring the most eleva- 
ted patriotism ? 
Hampden’s name. Charlesthe First acknowledged his eminent char- 
acter, when the King, on hearing of the fatal accident which termi- 
nated his career (the bursting of his own overcharged pistol in the field 
of battle.) offered his own surgeon to preserve the life of his hostile sub- 
ject; andsuch was Hampden’s endaring fame, that when one of his des- 
cendants was deficient in his public accountsat a late period, that pub- 
lic peeniator fonnd the name of Hampden wasa talisman of patriot- 
ism; and in the fervour of that day, he was not prosecuted, in reve- 
rence of the name which he had so unworthily inherited. 

“It must be confessed, that though England has bad no Plutarch 
to interest us by the charm of his details, our country does not wan! 
for subjects, particularly in the revolutionary age which now engages 
our attention. But the literary genius of these times had not reached 
to the philosophy of biography ; heroes were not wanting, but. the 
immortalising pen. The great character before us, found no friend 
in that day to send down to us the slightest memorial of the man and 
enrious collectors in physiognomy or in politics, cannot even show 


l'ushis portrait. 


“ The only anecdote we find to record of Hampden, is the pecu- 
liar manner which he observed in speaking in Parliament. Ile con- 
sidered that to speak last, inan able debater, was an advantage al- 
most equal to a yictory. Hampden invited his opponents to exhaust 
their arguments in the first opening of the debate; and if he found 
those of hisown side worsted, his dextrous sagacity brought down 
less controvertible ones. ‘The single opinion of Hampden had that 
weight in parliament, that however the majority inclined, they sus- 
pected, if he were not in their nnmber, the force of their own rei 


. e _ “4 » wtther 
'sonings. and would not trust to their own conviction ; they eituel 


adopted his opinions, or adjourned the debate. And at the next 
meeting, the artful orator, or the active partisan, had mustered new 
forces, and thns by “ perplexing the weaker, and tiring out a end 
e eX- 
celled inthe most subtile arts of debate An admirable scholar. 
skilful not only in the choice and weight of his own signiticant 
expressions, but dextrous when a question was about to be put con 
trary to his purpose in neutralizing its object, by slipping in some 
qualifying term or equivocal word. p 
“ How often has the inquiry been agitated, whether a terrible am- 
bition was not concealed under the public virtues and power! 
faculties of the patriot Hampden? ‘It belongs not to an_ historian 
of this age, scarcely even to an intimate friend, positively to deter: 
mine,’ said our inimitable philosophic Hume; but Hume has ticnse® 


| determined it, by his aente penetration in the note to his text, which, 


like the postscript of a mistress, contains the real purport ol the 
letter. 
“ TTampden has been described by our last authority, Dr. Lingare. 
as by preceding writers, to have been ‘ quiet, courteous, and sulmis 
sive.’ At first he was one of the party who had prepared them 
selves for voluntary banishment; but whether this great man bore 
his faculties so meekly, may be a subject of future inquiry. t, have 
been informed of papers. in the possession of a family of the highe 
respectability, which will shew that Hampden bad long lived in 
state of civil warfare with bis neighbour, the sheriff of the counts ; 
It is probable that these }? 


i y . +. . . ° . . eae fo he na 
dreaming of ber future happiness, when the wife shall make it her| strong, and useful. As it flows on towards the sea. it loses its force | pers may relate to quarrels about levying the sixpence in the pou 


ptide to compensate for the coyness of the maiden. 
our reverie and regrets, a carriage swept up the hill; a venerable 
old man looked out of the window as it stopped, and said, in an al- 


In the midst of | and motion, and at last, as it were, becomes lost and mingles with|on Hampden’s estate for which he was ‘cessed. 


the mighty abyss of waters. Pursuing tbe metaphor further, we may 
say that in its origin, its thundering and foam. when it carries dows | 


It is from t'i 
jealousy of truth that we are anxious to learn, W hether the sixspenc® 


. . = } > = ‘| if 
was refused out of pique to his old enemy and neighbour the : he 


«est surly*tone,— We have got the shoe replaced—how fast clay frog the bank, and becomes impure, it resembles the youthful ‘or from the purest unmixed patriotism? I must own {oo, that rt i 


I would not depend on honest Anthony's account of 


The feelings of two ages attest the greatness of 
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———/! e can form a notion of Dr. Lingard’s ‘quiet,] Mr. Baron Hullock, in his‘charge to the grand jury at York assizes’ 
with mre |  eaieded gentleman, in him, who, in the breaking | (hus explained the alteration of the law with regard to the cvidence 
conof the civil wars with Charles the First, made Davila’s history of| in cases of forgery : « By the law as it now stands, parties are admit- 
em | wars in France his manuel. Hampden, at least, meditated | ted evidence who before were excluded, on the score of having an 
= se he had resolved should bappen. And never was there a} interest in the forged instrument. I myself was always at aloss to 
po if the ‘quiet’ temper and ‘submissive’ disposition of Hamp-) account for such preclusion, it was so repugnant with every principle 
Sey ph a more intrepid hero, when he drew his sword to shed | of the criminal law of this country; but it had become so inveterate 
og od of half the nation! Clerendon has declared, that ‘no|a custom that no one seemed inclined to oyeee it. Now by the 
the vas less the man he seemed to be, which shortly afterwads | 9th George LV. it is enacted, that no person shall be deemed an in- 
pi aid when he cared less to keep on the mask. The truth is, as | competent witness because of the interest he may have, or be sup- 
be pia So have witnessed in Revolutionary France, and as may | posed to have, in the document alledged to be forged.” 


be observed in the same characters which have appeared in the Various experiments have at different times been made to ascertain 
came scenes in the yet unwritten history of the terrible revolution 10 | 4 sure process of preserving eggs from putrefaction ; it was discover- 
South America, that men naturally of calm tempers, and even of po-) eda short time since that chlorate of lime was effectual for the pur- 
lished manners, change their characters as if by magic, in the mad-} nose—this substance being manufactured in Britain on a very large 
ness of their political passions. And this striking fact in the history | scale, may be obtained ata very trifling expense, and it is only neces- 
of man, was noticed even by Lord Clarendon himself ; who, thou h sary to dissolve’ one ounce in a pint of water.— Monthly Magazine. 

ie was severe upon the individual may rie a ely aaa on At one of the most recent meetings of the Academy of Sciences 
his deep knowledge of bemen eon ey a of th son “> —_ rc tele in Paris, the secretary read a paper on the “ Present and former 
of the Long Parliament, which elate nang se sly a or each. pe alg Produce of Wheat in France,” from which it appeared, that, forty 
us, that ‘the same men who, six mon\ h he ore, a ® adies ioht | Years ago, the amount of wheat annually grown in France was sufli- 
of very moderate tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies mig cient, reckoning the population, at that time, 25,000,000, from which 


a applied. row not only steep the owen oi Sovran: St Benpene. 5,000,000 are to be deducted for children under ten years of age, to 
They mus ‘ s 


° | give Ac S BRS , ( . 
down all the cobwebs which hung in the top and corners, that | 8'¥€ f© each person S83ibs of wheat per annum, or one pound nine 
ual cawe ¢ ounces of bread daily, aftertaking away the wheat necessary for seed 
> might not breed dust, and so make a foul house bereafter, and | : y: § away , 7 
they mig A : is | for the ensuing year. The population since the period here referred 
move all grievances, were for pulling up the excesses of them | : 7 ) : 
= "1 ts.t And we must add ‘the branches’—they naturally | *© has increased to 32,000,000, but there has been no increase in the 
»v the roots. ‘ ome 


: cote oe | W -e, fr ‘hich it is i ae brought i 
hegan to lop ‘the branches,’ for such was the radical spirit of | Wheat produce, from which it is inferred that the land brought into 


Ilampden, that he joined a party who were distinguished by the Apher ter er ta rage been chiefly laid out for vine- 
litical designation of ‘ Root-and-branch Men.’ 7 ares, BG P ° potatoes. 
paper poses i ’ inci ; -otion i The produce of the Whitstable oyster beds sold last season for up- 
“The integrity of Hampden’s principles, and his self-devotion in) — 4 he produce Whitstable oyster ss I 

to the public cause, to say the least, lost something of their purity in| wards of £30,000.— Kent Herald, — of we 

their progress. Whatever might have been the integrity of the pat- A whole sale dealer in calumny, in Paris, who has gained a great 
riot, it was involved in dark intrigues, and degraded by an ambition | deal of money by threats, a la belle Harrietle, of publishing the foi- 
which often betrayed the partisan and the demagogue. When we bles of persons who were able to pay weli for their suppression, 
view Hampden at the head of his Buckinghamshire men, inciting se-| wrote to a M. de Villette, stating, that unless he would pay a certain 
veral thousands to present petitions, we may doubt whether this in-| sum forsuppression, the author would publish a number of anecdotes 
stigation were patriotism or insurrection is repeated journeys to | respecting M. de Villette which were in his possession. M. de Vil- 
Scotland, his secret conferences at home, indicated the «ctive plot-|lette sent the following answer:—‘I have a great number of anec- 
ter. Once, when it was observed to him, that men had grown weary | dotes of myself of the same kind, which are not generally known; 
of such perpetual renewals of alarm, concerning the state of re-| and if you will give me fifty louis I will send them to you to in- 
ligion, while the civil grievances appeared much less to occu-| crease the bulk of your volume.” 


py their attention, the subtie intriguer replied, that “if itwere not! shower of Frogs.—On Tuesday, an immense number of small 
for this reiterated cry about religion, they could never be certain of | ¢, ‘ 


oo : ; } frogs were found covering barns, houses. and hay-stacks, as well as 
keeping the people on their side.” Was this a lesson which he had 


J oe , the ground, in the village of Radford; and there is no doubt that they 
learnt in Davila? It was not unworthy of ‘the prince whom Ma- | fell with the rain.—Nollingham Reviex 
chiavel has painted. 


“In that projected coalition of the patriots with the King’s friends, | Sale of the Earl of Onslow's Estates.—On Thursday the extensive 
which was fustrated by the sudden death of the Earl of Bedford, we | estates of the above Nobleman were brought to sale by auction at 
can view only a scheme of political ambition. ‘The men of the peo-| th Mart. They form the largest and most valuable property bronght 
ple’ hastened to take posession of their seatsin the cabinet, driving | to the hammer since the sale of the Marquis of Ormonde’s estates. 
away the ministry of Charles, some by flight, some by intimidation, The Branches I ark Estate in Suffolk, coptatmeag 8 park of 200 
some by compounding. Hampden here acted a remarkable part.— | @cres, with amansion, and 13 farms, the whole 2,176 acres, let at 
The patriot demanded to be instituted the governor of the Prince. | rents, including the value of the park, «mounting to 4,345). 14s., with 
1 would not infer, notwithstanding this egotistical complacency, that three manors ; the tolls of two fairs, and the tithes of the parish, 
ibe great mind of Hampden would not have sown the seeds of pa-| Were put up at 60,0001. His Lordshij)’s Warnborough Estate, be- 
triotism in a patriot King. He might have taught ‘the Prince’ the | tween Cuildford and Farnham, Surrey comprising two farms of 
business of life as well as its pleasures; even Lord Bolingbroke 1,797 acres, let at 1,470). 5s. 6d. a year, with the tithes of the parish, 
would have promised this; but as in one case the tutor might have | Was bought in at 49,0001.----Aug. 10. 
brought im a Stuart,so in the other he might have educated a root-| A duel was lately fought at Mons, in France, which has been at- 
aud-branchgeformer. tended with tatal consequences and has produced a great sensation. 

- The attempt at the governorship of the Prince is said to have been | Colonel Laborde, after having wounded his adversary in the neck 
intended as a means tokeepthe son as a hostage for the father.—| and the arm, received a wound in his breast froma sabre, which pro- 
Thus the monarch was to be the only person in the kingdom bound | duced instant death. The Colonel hasleft a family behind him, and 
up hand and foot on a throneless throne. He was to bea phantom | is generally lamented. The duel arose in consequence of a law-suit, 
of state, whose title was to hold the people in subjection to the sole | in which both parties were engaged, respecting some property of lit- 
willand absolute power of the great eee mind, sey tle value , mum 
frames anew government,—or to use [lampden’s own express words, | Inarecent trial at Dorchoster, an ignorant witness. being closely 
the monarch was “ to commit himself and all thatis his” to the care | cross-examined, was led to contradict the evidence given in his ex- 
of Hampden and his friends. The future monarch was to become |amination. Mr. Justice Park, in summing up, took notice of the 
a royal Hampden : the English nation was to have been Hampden- | circumstance, and indirectly reprehended the brow-beating propen- 
ised; andthe British Constitution wasto terminate in some political | sities of some members of the bar. His animadvvrsions, it is said, 
empirism. Is it possible that Hampden resembled the Abbey Sieyes | met with the concerrence of most present. 
in his facility of drawing np constitutions? Were the English peo Good news for Married Females.—Mr. Justice Park has decided, 
ple to be the victims of forms of government mutable as the passions 
of party would dictate, or puppets of the Commonwealth of Uto- 
pia ?”’---London paper. 





























has a right to inflict personal chastisement on lis wife. 
One feature in the Russian and Turkish war, and an awful one we 
“*J discovered this Trait in the parliamentary character of Hamp- | Consider it, is the abandonment of the country, as the invaders ad- 
den, in Francis Osborne’s works on “ government.’ sect. 31. It is | Vance, by the whole of the Turkish population. ‘This goes far to prove 
saialheni dt j ; afte ey ae. the degree of nationality, and theretore of importance, affixed to the 
curious to observe, that Lord Clarendon has not omitted some notice ; "5 fn Perste there was no ai6l/ Allin. <= Finlite 
of it in his character of this patriot. Either bis lordship borrowed | Present contest. In Persia there wa ee . . 
it from Osborne, or this peculiarity of Hampden’s must have been| | In consequence of the Act by which the redemption of the public 
notorious in his day. ‘Tbe other is furnished by Sir Philip Warwick. | debt is limited to 3,000,0001. annaally, unless there should prove to 
“tClarendon, i. 298," | be an excess beyond that amount in the revenue over the expendi- 
ture, on Thursday last the Commissioners laid out 10,0001. instead 
of 23,0001. and so will continue, it is presumed, during the remainder 


SUNUMAACYD., of the present quarner. 


Dr. Summer, the new Bishop of Chester, we understand, conti- 
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ee) 
there is only one which appears to illustrate exclusively the pareuit 
of the female portion of the higher classes. ‘At Home” is a fit title 
for a book with such a purpose, and nothing can be more amusing 
and delightful than the display which the authoress makes in that 
work of living women of quality, from the bigh-born Duchess to the 
last nowreau riche, admitted on sufferance to the salons of the great. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, [July 18,] the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in disclaiming any intention of reflecting upon those who 
were anxious to improve the state of the slave population, wished it 
to be understood that the Colonial Legislatures were independent; 
that Government were aware, when they proposed measures to the 
Colonial Legislatures, that the Colonial Legislatures were fully com- 
petent to adopt those measures, to modify those measures, or reject 
them altogether! Having that power, Government could not force 
them, and if the Noble Lord (Calthorpe) wished the Government 
at home to force the Legislatures, his Grace would tell him, that the 
Government at home could not do it—we have no more the power 
of governing the Colonies by torce than we have that of governing 
the mother country by force; they could only be governed as Eng- 
land was governed, by laws enacted with the sanction of their own 
Legislature. He Declared that he had no intention to irritate the 
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) Colonists by strong measures or harsh language, he would preier en- 
‘couraging them todo that which would be alike beneficial to them- 
| selves and agreeable lo the country. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER.—Rez y. Gillam, (for murder. ) 
[ Concluded from our paper of the 20th Sept. } 
The Judges having met to hear the further argument of the Coun- 
sel inthis case— 


The Counsel for the prosecution, contended that the confession 
had been obtained by means quite distinct from any supposed influ- 
ence of the chaplain. Their Lordships would remember that the 





{to the two constables. 


‘that, by the laws of England, no man, on any pretence whatever, | 


prisoner ha-] made three separate confessions—one to the gaoler; 
one before the mayor, which was reduced into writing; and another 
The first of them was made out about an 
| hour and a half after the second interview with the chaplain, on 
| Friday, the Ist of February, after the prisoner had had ample time 
to deliberate, and after a distinct warning given him by the gaoler, 
that what he disclosed would be communicated to the magistrates. 
The gaoler had previously told him that he believed him to be guilly 
of the murder; and on his going to him after the interview with the 
chaplain, he told him that his suspicions were confirmed, in conse- 
quence of something he had since heard from the prisoner’s wife.— 
the prisoner then clasped his hands and said, ‘“ Well then, I will tell 
you ail about it;”’ and then he made the egnfession which had been 
deposed to by the gaoler. After he had detailed the particulars, the 
gaoler intimated that he should communicate them to the mayor, to 
which the prisoner rep!ied—“ That is what I wish; I have been en- 
deavouring to make up my mind to disclose, since Monday, and I 
wish the mayor to come down to the gaol to hear what I have to 
say.’ Now this fact showed most clearly the confession had not 
been made, as suggested, while the prisoner was labouring the influ- 
ence of religious hope or fear; for the interview with the chaplain 
took place on the Friday after the Monday to which the prisoner re- 
ferred; so that it appeared he had been endeavouring to make up his 
mind toacknowledge his guilt four days prior to the interview with 
the chaplain. It was clear, therefore, that the confession was not 
the result of Lopes and fears excited by the chaplain, but had been 
brought about in consequence of what the gaoler told the prisoner he 
had heard from his wife. With respect to evidence by confessions 
generally, the law of England admitted such evidence unless there 
were circumstances to warrant a fair and reasonable inference that 
the confession was untrue. 'The great caution in reciving confes- 
sions arose from an anxiety to avoid any approach to the practice of 
the civil law, which had recourse to torture to obtain confessions.— 
The opinions of two criminal judges, Foster and Blackstone, that 
confession was the lightest and least to be depended on of any evi- 
dence, had been quoted by his learned friend Mr. Moody ; but it was 
observable that the observations of those learned judges applied 
more particularly to the statute of William, with regard to treason ; 
and he (Mr.jFollet) would appeal to their Lordships themselves,—to 
their own knowledge of human nature, derived from long experi- 
ence,—whether, instead of being the weakest and most trivolous 
evidence, it was not that on which the mind could rest with the 
greatest confidence and security. He would put it tu their Lord- 
ships, whether they had in the course of their experience known a 
single instance in which they had reason to believe that the confes- 
sion of the accused was untrue. Confession was acted on to a great 
extent in this country—so great, indeed, that he believed in one 
case out of every ten the contession of the accused was received in 
evidence. Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, in his Book on Evidence, had 
declared that confession was the best and most satisfactory evi- 
‘dence; but then it must be made voluntarily ; our law, which will 
‘not force a man to criminate himself, differing in this respect from 
| the civil law, and following the law of nature, which enjoins man 
to self preservation. Confession extorted by exciting hopes or 








Attempts are making in Germany to apply the lithographic process | nues to hold the Prebendary Stallof Durham, the emoluments of fears in the accused were rejected, because, under such cirenm- 


'o the purpose of imitating pictures in oil. “A.M. Malapeau bas gone) which exceed 30001. a year. 
further than any of his competitors in these efforts. ‘To complete Lord Anglesey.—When we assert that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
One of nisimitations, the stone has to pass 27 times under the press ;| land is the most popular Governor within our memory, there is no 
and it is said that he thereby produces all the variety of colouring | man, whatever his politics or his party may be, who will not concur 
ot which a painting is susceptible. | with usin opinion.--Dublin Evening Post. 

An event has recently occurred at Paris of the most romantic na | Much to the credit of the country (in which the press may claim 
‘ure, and which has made a great impression on the public mind.— " 


4 some share) gaming of all descriptions has fallen off among the high- 
young lady, of great beauty, residing at No. 8, in the Rue des| of circles, 


aa Saint Gervais Quartier du Marais, was beloved by 8! mania was 
: g painter of the Quartier Latin, whose passion was met with an | 
fed ote = sincerity. The parents of the female, wr onsen re- | 
{sed to accede to the propositions over, on his demanding | : ae A ahoweg 
the hand of aie dnalehee innorsbean, tat. dvoets took seen | petty popularity, and perpetually preaching to ponents. 

of him and his mistress. On the 27th of last March they took poison| A boat, on the principle of the steam-vessels, plies between Lewes 
'ogether, but, doubtful of its effect, or impatient ‘at the slow- and Newhaven regularly, being propelled by paddles, with the assis- 
ness of its operation, they attached cords to the beam over) tance of two dogs in a tread-wheel, and a man ata winch. On Sun- 
the door, and were found suspended, her hand in his, and both quite | day last notice was given that in the afternoon an excursion would 
dead. Two long letters were found in the room, addressed to their| be made up the river; numbers immediately booked pet ny 
respective relatives. R ;and at the appointed time ~ nest aby ip gh A — sy 
Hint to Proprietors te ox! — ‘feial licht | number of persons were on the banks to ynpes vis novelty. — fe | 
or heat in ie Gieamledd of Meats. taatnchiond ent Co's coten-wil understand several boats are about to be made on the same princi- 


im Belfast on th is . . : . iin | 
uEag e day on which it was burned down, it is believed, . 
that the fire was occasioned by the convergence of the rays of the sun | ‘The following estate was lately brought to the hammer at Garra- | 
‘a passing through what is called a bull's-eve square of glass in the | way’s :—Bodney Estate, freehold, between Brandon and Swaffham, | 
Window, which formed a kind of burning-glass, and ignited the licht | Norfolk, comprising the manor of Bodney, the mansion-house, farm, 
flue wh? ° . -o 5 
ie Which arises from the dressing of the cotton. 
nthe House of Lords, last w juds -as given i “ase | 
of the King, Lord Téorwsale. “Tbs filamin * ag mo os knocked down at 41,5001. 
mitted for the consideration of the judges; mt ae land formed by Mr. Archdale, a Quaker, was returned for the borough of Chipping 
the reclining of the sea was the property of the Crown or of the; Wycomb, in the year 1698. 
©Wner of the adjoining land ? 


a short time since. 


Dr. Parr's opinion of Bishop Porteus, from a letter to a friend, in- 
serted in the Parriana:—*‘ He was a poor paltry prelate, proud of 


! 
' 


| ple.—Brighion Gazelle. 


|and sundry enclosures of arable and pasture land, warren, and | 
sheep-walk, in all 2,605 acres; out-goings 107]. 14s. 2d. per annum— 





toa degree hardly credible, considering how strong the | jt being proved to have been made under 


| ness, it was rejected. 
len goods, which hed taken place in consequence of the confession, 


| stances, they might be untrue; but it was a mistaken notion that 
confession could not be received because they had been obtain- 

ed by improper means. The general rule was, that a contession 

must be free and voluntary, without the flattery of hope, or the 

torture of fear; but if there were circumstances to show that the 

‘confession was true, it could not be rejected. In the case of a 
prisoner tried before Chief Justice Eyre, fom receiving stolen 

goods, the prisoner’s confession was tendered evidence brit 

r ise of forgive- 

It was then argued that tlie finding of the sto- 


could notbe receivedin evidence; but Chief Justice Eyre said that 
was a mistake—the contession was rejeeted because the promise 
made to the prisoner might have induced bim to confess what was 
not true; but that promise could not alterthe fact of the finding of 
the stolen goods. Now, with respectto what had passed between 
the chaplain and the prisoner inthe present case, a good deal had 
been said as to the impropriety of the chaplain’s conduct. It was 
quite immaterial to the question now before their lordships whether 
the chaplain had acted improperly or otherwise: and he (Mr. Fol- 
lett) was uot there as the advocate of the chaplain; but he would 
take the liberty of saying, that all who had heard him give his evi- 
dence at the trial felt convinced that he was most strongly impres- 
sed with a sense of religion, and that if he had erred on this occasion, 
he had erred from conscientious motives, and under a strong sense of 
sacred duty. Hehad betrayed no confidence,—he had _ not gone to 

the prisoner uninvited, but was sent forby the gaoler at the prisoner's 

ownrequest. Onthe trial he appeared, not as a witness for the 

Crown—he was not even examined by the Grand Jury. It was in- 


‘ tended originally not to callupon himto give evidengeat all. He 
Being called upon by the electors to | was not in ‘T'aunton at the commencement of the assizes, and it was 
Lord Chief Justice Best read the | become their representative, he consented; but when he was called not until the prisoner’s counsel, being advised of the circumstances 


opinion of the judges; and their lordships were unanimons that lands ‘before the House, a new writ was ordered to be issued, in conse-} ynder which the confession was made, intimated their intention to 


no formed belonged to the owner of the adjoining land, and not to, Guence of his declining to take the oaths. His case has been quoted 
“> Crown ; thus affirming the judgment of the Court of King’s ‘7 analagous to that of Mr. O’Connell. ; 
"ae The Ladics.—Among all the recently-published fashionable novels, 





object to its being given in evidence, that he was sent for, the coun- 
sel for the prosecution having then determined to call him as a_wit- 
ness, in order that the prisoner might have the benefit of any thing 
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Yhat might arise in his favour from the chaplains testimony. The 
tearned counsel! proceeded to comment on the facts gy by the 
chaplain on the trial, of his having strongly exhorted the prisoner 
if he were guilty, to confess his crime to God, and to make all the 
attonement in his power to man ; as otherwise prayer could be of no 
benefit to him; but if he were innocent to maintuin his innocence. 
‘The learned counsel contended, that in thus acting. the chuplain had 
strictly conformed to his duty as a clergyman, and that such exhorta- 
tions could not possibly be considered likely to make the prisoner 
confess what was not true, but; to have‘quite a contrary tendency.— 
it never could be thought that the rev. gentleman advised the pris- 
oner to endeavour to find relief from the agony of mind under which 
he suffered by addressing a falsehood to his God ; nor to make atone- 
ment to any man by confessing a crime of which he was not guilty.— 
'The case of Rex v. Radford, to which his learned triend had refer- 
red, was totally different from the present. That the clergyman had 
gone uninvited to the prisoner, assured him that he was a friend, and 
without previous caution, addressed observetions to him which in- 
duced him to make the confession. The learned judge thought, un- 
der these circumstanees, that the confession ought not to bereceived. 
He was of opinion that the clergyman had acted officiously, and be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in him by the prisoner; and the coun- 
sel for the prosecution did not press for the reception of the confes- 
sion, there being evidence enough to convict the prisoner without it. 
The only question for their lordships to decide in this case was, 
whether any hope or fear nad been held out to the prisover that could 
induce him to confess what was not true—to declare himself guilty 
of a crime which he had not committed. There had Leen no par- 
don, or worldly favour of any kind. held out to him ; he was not 
éold that if he made a confession it would be better for him in this 
world, but only it would be better for him before God. The ques- 
tion therefore was whether the confession had been made under cir- 
cumstances which led to the supposition that the statement it con- 
tained Was untrue ; and unless their lordships were of opinion that it 
was so made. he submitted, both upon authority and principle, that 
it afforded good legal evidence, and bad been properly received on 
the trial. 

Moopy replied, and in the course of his observaticns stated, that 
in his former address he had been led into an inadvertance 
with respect to what he had said of the conduct of the chaplain.— 
He did not intend to impeach the correctuess of thet gen 
tleman’s conduct, or the purity of his motives; and he had in 
the hurry of argument, been led into the use of language which he 
should not have applied to the chaplain’s conduct if be had been able 
fully to exercise his faculties at the time. ‘Their Lordship’s experi- 
ence had been appealed to whether they ever knew an instance in 
which they had reason to believe that a confession received in evi- 
dence was untrue; but the reason they had wot known such instan- 
ces was, that the law had cautiously guarded against receiving con- 
fessions in evideuce in any case in which it might have been made 
under any influence that could affect its truth; andhe felt confi- 
dent that their Lordships would not in the slightest degree, depart 
from thatrule. In the state trials their Lordships knew that there 
was a recorded instance of three persons being executed for a mur- 
der, on the confession of one of them, and the person said to be 
murdered afterwards being proved to be alive: and in the legal his- 
tory of witchcraft, there were many instances of confession of that 
crime, and some even of confessions of having committed murder by 
such practices. The humanity of judges had always induced them 
to set their faces against confessions obtained through the excite- 
ment of hope or fear: and hence it was, that judges alwags ad- 
vised a prisoner who was disposed to p'ead guilty, not to do so, 
inorder that he might have (he benefit of any informality in the in- | 
dictment or evidence. The learned counsel argued at length that 
the representations of the chaplain to the prisoner, though certainly 
made with the best intentions, were calculated to make him think 
that no spiritual coinfort could be afforded him unless he confessed 
himself guilty of murder ; and that a confession made under the in- 
fluence of that conpression, could not be received in evidence. It 
was inconsistent with the duty of a Protestant clergyman to advise 
confession to man as the coudition of absolution. ‘The duty ofa 
clergyman as expounded by St. Cherysostom, was not to advise con- 
fession to man, but toGod. “ Donot go and confess thy sins before 
thy brother, who may upbraid thee of them, but make thy confession 
before God.” Ifthis had been the case of an exhortation to confess 
after conviction of the prisoner, there would have been nothing to 
object to, but here the parties had clearly mistaken their duty. ‘The 
gaoler, on seeing the prisoner in great distress of mind, tells him that 
he thinks he should not do bis duty if he did not declare his belief 
that he (the prisoner) was the man who committed the murder.— 
Now it wasno part of the duty of a gaoler, to make use of the in- 
fluence which he possessed, in order to obtain a confession of guilt; 
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slaughter, would, I doubted not, change the whole milk and water 
peace establishment into a glorious, thundering, plundering war— 
with every nation that would or would not quarrel with us, and par-' 
ticularly with the frog-eating French. But he, too, seems to have 
lost, in the general degeneracy, all true British feeling: he has never 
even hinted at the glorious design of a war; and I tear that, unless 
we have a smashing break-out soon, if it were just to keep our men 
in exercise, we shall sink into degenerate land-lubbers. The d—| 
pesos Isay again, all quakerly peace-makers! ‘They will be the death 
of me! 

I was sitting, Sir, the other evening, ruminating on the glorious 
olden times, when the thunder of the British cannon was heard 
from shore to shore, dealing death and destruction amongst the ene- 
my’s fleets,—and lameuting the pusillanimous conduct of our rulers, 
in submitting to the dull monotony of a peace for thirteen years 
together, when the advantages of steam navigation occurred to me ; 
and, falling into a delightful reverie, [fancied myself, after a lapse 
of five years, the Commodore of a fleet in the Channel, in the heat 
ef a war with France. We came to action; and for your gratifica- 
tion, (as you seem, by your occasional yarns, to have been across 
the Dub,) [have drawn up the resu!t in due form,----to shew what fan 
may be expected, should war be declared, and [ promoted to the 


rank of Admiral :--- 
On board H. M 8S. Thunderbolt, 
Cove of Cork, June Sth, 1633. 
To the Lorn High Avira, &e. &c. 

I have the honourto inform your Excellency that his Majesty’s 
fleet under my command, consisiing of five steam sail-of-the-line, 
ten steam frigates, and thirteen steam sloops, successfully engaged, 
yesterday aiternoon, the French fleet, under Monsieur Grenouille, 
and which consisted of seven steam sail-of-the-line, and eighteen 
heavy steam frigates, besides two fire-ships and a bomb. ‘The action, 
though gtorious for the British arms, was, I lament to say, attended 
with a considerable loss of valuable officers and men, as well as of 
ships; bat, thanks to the gallantry of our tars! we were amply 
avenged. - 

At half-past two pe. ., being then seven leagues to the south-east 
of this harbour, | observed to leeward numerous trails of smoke on 
the horizon, indicating the existence of a fleet; and, by three o’clock, 
we could distinctly observe their huge chimneys. They were evi- 
dently the French fleet, which, we had heard, were fitted out at 
Brest, for a descent upon some part of the coast in the south of Ere- 
land, (which is sti!] in a state of ferment,) and, on a signal being 
made, we made steam towards them with all possible speed, and 
cleared the decks for action. 

In ten minutes, the great steam-guns (on Perkins’s improved prin- 
ciple) were all prepared,—whether for round, canister, bar, or grape- 
shot. The steam nmsket-guis (by the same engineer), all along the 
waists and quarter-decks, were also primed on the new percussion 
principle,—the barrels forming, asit were, a honeycomb, capable of 
discharging, in a continued shower, five thousand musket-balls from 
each ship's side in a minute. 

Our war steam engines (that in my ship being of 1000 horse pow- 
er) were soon sct to work ; and #s we neared the enemy, on a signal 
given, the machinery in every ship attaches! to the new boarding: | 
spears, Was put in gearto try how it worked. It was grand to —) 
a thousand doul:le-edged iron spears, of twelve feet long, dart from 
the sides of every ship—giving her the appearance of a huge porcu- | 
pine bristled with gleaming sword blades—which were now drawn | 
in, and now shot out, with irresistible velocity and force. 

By hali-past three, both fleets had taken their stations within pis- | 
tol-shot of each other—ile steam hissing loudly from the sofety- | 
valves of the war engines. i 





The word of command, given in each ! 
ship, was distinctly heard: the English sailing masters shouting “ Stop 
her!’ the Frenei * Arretez!”” The naumerica! superiority of the ene- | 
my was no abatement of the ardour of our gallant men; and, clo-| 
sing our valves, our engineers ct vif a simultaneous broad-side from | 
every ship smack intotheenemy. ‘The explosion shook the whole 

firmament. The enemy were much damaged and two of them sunk. 
We received their broad-side. chiefly grape-shot, by which we lost | 
about thirty men. The signal was now made to rake the enemy; | 


and our ships (all of them baving more powerful engines than those | 
of the French) passed under the enemies’ sterns, under cover of the! 
smoke, and poured in the whole conteuts of the starboard guns—} 
smashing most of the cabin windows into one, and doing terrble | 
destruction fore and aft amongst their crews. | 

The enemy returned our fire with vigour, and the contest was for 
some time doubtful. Three boats from the Admiral’s ship, made | 
their way, full of men, to our starboard quarter, and had nearly 
boarded us before we saw them, when we instantly set our boarding- | 
spear apparatus to work, and in a moment the whole three crews! 


| 


were transfixed like pigeons on so many spits. 





but here both the gaoler and the chaplain had exercised their inf)- 
ence for the purpose of inducing an acknowledgement of guilt, which 
the prisoner would not otherways have made. After some further 
comments upon the observations of Mr. Follett, the learned counsel, 


in conclusion, said he trusted he might be allowed to indulge a hope 


tuat the life of the miserable man for whom he was concerned would 
be spared; and he entreated their Lordships, if they entertained 
any doubt of the propriety of the reception of the confession, to give 
the prisoner the benefit of that doubt and thus extend that mercy 
which they were in the habit of enjoining elsewhere. 

The auditors, including the gentlemen of the bar, of whom there 
wasa numerous attendance, having, by order of the Judges, retired, 
their Lordships remained in deliberation about half an hour, and 


been properly received. ‘The execution, it is understood, is respited 
until the 4th of June. 
—<p——. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE ENGLISIL AND 
FRENCH STEAM-SHIPS. 


From the Lancashire Museun. 

It has been our opinion, since the successtul employment of steam 
in propelling vessels on the ocean, that, in the event of a war, our 
system of naval tactics would undergo an almost entire change ; that, 
in fact, our line-of-battle ships, frigates, and sloops-of-war, navigated 
by means of sails only, would be in a great measure superseded by 
enormous steam-ships, furnished with (besides sails) extraordinary 
means of locomotion and destruction, by engine power, and capa- 
ble of craizing on an enemy's shores in all weathers. This opinion 
recurred to us, on receiving the following communication from a 
half-pay lieutenant of the navy, who has grown grey in the service, 
and who, it appears, is scarcely able to restrain his impatience of the 
peaceabie character of the times :— 

Rothesay, Isle of Man, July 30, 1828. 

Mr. Editor,—Tne d—! take all peace-makers, I say! 
we, who have fought at the Nde and at Trafalgar, and never left the 
deck in stefm, in calm, or in battle, till the lubberly peace in 1815,— 
are We never tohave a brush at an enemy again; but to be laid up in 
ordinary, to be devoured by the dry-rot!—rot me if L like it! When 
Castlereagh cut bis cable, [ thought we shonid not soon meet with 
bis lik@aeain, for picking ap national quarrels; and my prediction 
was Verified. Canning speechified: he was famous at coming to 
words with our xzatural enemies; but was averse to coming to blows. 
I plucked 4p spirit when Wellington came into office. He who had 
orn himself so fond of war and 
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What! are! 


I now determined, if possible, to decide the contest by sterner | 
ineans; and made the signal for ‘ scaldings.” ‘The torcing appara- | 
| tus was soon rigged, and our ship was the first to use this glorions in- 
vention. We steamed close along side of the French Adiniral’s | 
ship, and poured, ina tew minutes cataracts of boiling water and! 
_ boiling oil upon his crew----folluwing it up by several tons of dry! 
| new-slaked lime, from the blowing machine; so that half of them 
| were parboiled or blinded. This contrivance proved to be delight- 
| fully etfectual---as was announced to us by the yells and shrieks of 

the trog-eaters, as they danced and sprung upon the decks, knee! 
| deep in the bubbling fluid! The enemy had none of these appara- | 
| tus:----but we had still another destructive invention, not yet practi- | 


{ 


| cally teied----the “ Slashing machine;"’---a piece of machinery turn- | 
them pronoynced their judgment, deciding that the confession hed | ing a huge wheel armed with broad, sharp, flailing, cutlasses---to cut | 


}away the enemy’s rigging. At the first turn, it cut three of their 
men in two, as they were descending the main rigging j----and in ten 
. cs o 


| minutes, such was its operation, that not a shroud or backstay was | 


left tothe enemy’s ships. Three of them struck their colours; five 
sunk; and we let off steam torpedves at those who obstinately con- 
| tinued firing. Seven of them, including two of the line of battles 
| nite joy and satisfaction—for the torpedoes ran under water, 
| into their bottom, and not only scuttled them, but ignited her maga- 
zines by their explosion. 
The French Admiral, we observed, had fixed a frame work of iron 
| on his bow, and was making upto usno doubt toran us down. Ife 
might have dove as much damage, for he was close upon us before 
we saw himin the steam and smoke; but luckily,bis engine boiler 
burst, with an awful explosion—Llowing upand scalding to death the 


| greater part ofher crew, so that she fell into ourhands; her sails wére | 


riddled with our shot. All her officers, but a Lieutenant were killed; 
and the scene of blood and havoc which her deck presented, bore 
gratifying testimony to the efficacy of our steam guns and machinery. 


We at length compelled the remainder of the fleet to yield, ‘They 


‘ > . . . 

| gates—all somuch cut up, that we found it impossiblato bring more 
than one of the frigates into port—the rest having sunk, with all the 
prisoners, and, unluckily, our own prize crews. 


The loss on our side was—killed - . - - 530 
Accidentally crushed by the machinery. . . ae 
Ditto scalded to.death - - - : - 57 
Mutilated, and ina precariousstate - - 275 





The “pers A lost about 2100—of whom at least, 1000 were shot, 
and 700 scalded todeath, and cut to pieces by onr boarding spears, 
slashing wheel, &c.: the rest were blown up or drowned. 


| rics, the fire of which had damaged several transports. 


. P , ‘ t ; “eS! ved at Ilavana, wherice he wil! proceed to Varna, to assist in 
| were in two minutes blown in the air, with all the crews, to oar infi- | 


stuck i tions of the military colonies have already entered 


were reduced to one line-of-battle ship (the admiral’s,) and six fri- | 


} 
Mr. Austin, the Deputy Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 


ee 


October 4. 


I cannot conclude without stating, that no eulogy I can pen, woul: 
do justice to the coolness and gallantry of the officers aud men unde; 
my command. ‘The conduct of Captain Boil, who commanded the 
scalding apparatus, and Lieutenant Pepperall, of the steam-muske; 
department, was beyond all praise. 

The result of this glorious achievement will, [doubt not, be cele. 
brated by illuminations, fromone end of the kingdom tothe other, | 
have the honour to be, &c. Horatio Maszy. 











From our files received by the Florida. 


TURKISH BULLETIN. 

Censtantinople, July 26.—The hope which the Porte had conceive 
that its position on the northern side of the Balkan would form a 
bulwark against the Russian armies, has been nearly justified by ase. 
ries of successful engagements fought since the beginning of July. 
It appeared thatthe Russian Commanders had not collected impo 
sing forces upon any particular point, but lost much time in partial 
aitacks, which having been repelled by the ‘Turks, inspired the latte; 
with great additional courage, and confirming the Porte in the system 
of operations which it had adopted. 

The first Bulletin from the Turkish head quarters arrived here on 
the H2th. It announced an attack made by the Turks on the Position 
of liadschi-Oglu-Bazardsciik, between Choumla and Varna, an; 
their. defeat, aiter having experienced a loss of 1500 men. The day 
after, says the Bulletin, the attack was renewed, and repulsed as 
before, chiefly through the courageous defence of the regular troops 
The Russians lost, in this second action, many men and six picces o/ 
cannon. 

The same day a very sharp encounter took place between a Rus. 
aian corps of about 15,000 men, with 20 pieces of cannon, and the 
Turks stationed at Moldavia, opposite Widdin, on the left bank of the. 
Danube. ‘The Russians, after an obstinate action of five hours, were 
repulsed, and lost onthat occasion 2,000 menin killed and wounded, 
anda great number of prisoners. They were even pursued to 4 
coasiderable distance onthe Wallachian territory by a column whic): 
debouched from Kalifat. 

Onthe 10th a Russian corps of 4,000 cavalry and from 4 to 5.00 
infantry, was defeated by Alisch Pacha at Taschilitope, and lost 600 
horsemen, who were killed, and some prisoners, among whom was a 
staff officer. 

From the 10th tothe 15th, there were several conflictsless favoura- 
ble tothe Turks. Ilere thereis a chasm inthe communications made 
by the Porte, which leaps at once to some skirmishesin the environs 
ot Varne,and ata short distance from Choumla. 

On the 15th 16th and 17th, the Russians made several attacks on 
the ‘Turkish positions near Varna. ‘They had succeeded in approaeh- 
ing that town, but the arrival of the Captain Pacha with considerabl- 
reinforcements, compelled them to fall back. On this occasion, thev 
are said to have hada Colonel taken prisoner, on whose person in:- 
portant papers were found. 

Yesterday, several couriers arrived from the head-quarters of Hu: 
sein Pacha, at Choumta, andfrom the Captain Pacha at Varna. These 
dispatches announced them victorious. Tae following is their sub- 
siance. 

«* The Russians had approached within a leagueand a half of Var- 
na, and had attacked the Captain Pacha on the 20th with considera- 
ble forces: but after an obstinate conflict of 12 hours, they were r 
pulsed, after experiencing severe losses. Mehined Pacha was even 
preparing to attack them next day in their positions, but they had qn: 
iedthem during the night, and fallen back a whole jeague. During 
those eve: ts.the division of the Russian fleet hadattempted to effec 
a landing at Varna, but had also been repulsed by the Turkish Latte- 
Au attac! 
made the same day by the Russians on the position of Choumla, ha: 
neta more fayonrable result. They were beaten off, after losin: 
2,00) killed and many prisoners.” 

Constantinople, July 23.—The Russians appear disposed to pas 
round the forwess of Chonmla, and march along the coast of | 
Black Sea upon Adrianople. ‘lo the latter, large divisions of trooj- 
are continually proceeding. ‘The capital alone is to raise a cor; 
150,000, and no doubt is louger entertained that a vigorous resistu 
will be made. 


—_2@-—. 
SIXTEENTIT (LAST) BULLETIN OF THE RUSSIAN ARM) 

“Camp before Choumla, July 29.—Yesterday afternoon, al five 
o'clock, two brigades of the 5d division of the army before Choun 
la, under the command of Rudzemez, marched with the right winz 
in order to occupy the thickly wooded eminences which are situate 
onthe road to Silistria. This movement was successfully eifecte: 
under the 3d brigade of horse artillery, supported by the division o: 
light cavalry. A brigade of Infantry formed the reserve. Durin 
ihe movement a :nass of the enemy’s cavalry, supported by the r- 
doubls erected before Choumla, and by sone pieces of flying arti. 
ry Which were directed against us, endeavoured to dislodge us trom 
our advantageous position. Secarceiy however, had the enemy s % 
tillery appeared, when it was dismounted. The Turkish cava! 
surrounded the extremity of our right wing. and briskly charged 
squares of the loth and loth regiments of Chasseurs, whieh toraic’ 
there, andon ths other side made an attempt to get possession of 0! 
artillery. Butall their endeavours were fruitless. By a well-s1) 
ported fire of howitzers and musketry the enemy was repulsed | 
ali points, with the loss of 499 killed. We had 39 kiiled and. 
wounded, 

“Onthis occasion the Emperor presented a sword ornament: 
with diamonds to Adjutant-Seneral Kisielew, and the ribbon of | 
Order of St. Anne to General Berg. To-day we have fortilied | 
heights of which we took possession yesterday, in spile of the fire ‘ 
the enemy’s redoubts and entrenchments, and the repeated attac» 


‘of his sharp shooters. 


Admiral Greig, with the whole fleet under his command, has a" 
1 +* 
reserve val 


Moldavia ais 


siege of that fortress. \ Suistria is invested, and the 
Wallachia. 

An article from Smyrna, mentions the arrival of a 
states that the Russian general Paskiewitch had, after a sanguine 
i battle, taken Erzerum by storm, on the 2d of June, and put th 
rison toihe sword. There is notruth in this. 

It issaid that the Emperor of Russia is to leave the army 0”! 
Sth, and proceed to Odessa, there to meet Lord Heytesbury + 
other diplomatic characters from the several courts, who wil! toil! 
‘congress upon the fate of Turkey, or in other words endeavour, © 
| remonstrance and persuasion, to induce Nicholas to relaa in hss)" 
pose of destroying the Turkish power in Europe. 
~~». 


We have to announce the deathof her Grace, Susan, Duclies 

| Manchester—Her Grace was daughter of the late, and sister of © 
| present Duke of Gordon, and sister of the Duchesses of Bec! 

and Richmond, the Marchioness Cornwallis and Lady Madelite? 

mer—ler Grace has left two sons and five daughters. 


traveller, vi 


1 


apprehended in Ireland, and brought in custody to London: ©" 
sympathy appears to be excited for him, as he has always born 
high character for kindness, benevolence, and clarity. i 
au examination at Bow-street, he was removed to Greenwich. 
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Dr. Gall, the phrenologist, died on Friday se’nnight, at Montrouge. 
—Aug. 31. 

= obituary of the week must be added the name of the ae, 
nd Rev. Augustus Legge, Chancellor of Winchester, and uncle . 
7 resent Lord Dartmouth, a man of real kindness of heart, an 
Mi ebility of manvers, and whose loss will be sincerely deplored by 
his numerous relations and friends, ; é 

Sir William Keppell is to have the 2d Foot, in the room of Sir 
Henry Torrens; and General Huskisson succeeds to the 67th Regi- 
spent, late Sir Wm. Keppell’s.—John Bull. 

The death of the venerable Lord Oriel, which we last week but 
too traly anticipated, took place at his Lordship’s seat, Colion, in the 
County of Louth, yesterday se’nnight. His Lordship was in the 
S9th year of his age. He was Speaker of the Lrish House of Com- 
mons at the time of the Union. ee 

Cootes continues his match of rowing a thousand miles in a 
thousand successive hours—he fell asleep the other night while 
rowing ane of his miles, and nearly lost his wager. He complains 
of want of patronage—the truth is, all the sporting men are out o 
‘own. Ms 

A magnificent collection of pictures isto be formed in Windsor | 

Castle, and purchases have already been made to the amount 
of between £30,000 and £40,000. The collection is to bear 
the title of the Waterloo Gailery, and is to be throwu open to the 
wublic. 
The Bishops of Winchester and Chester (the Doctors Sumner) 
are brothers. ‘There are only two other instances on record, of two 
»rothers being, at the same time, seated on the episcopal bench The 
first was in the early part of the twelfth century, when the Sees of 
Canterbury and Chichester were filled by Radulphus and his brother 
ScHredus; and the other in the reign of King James I., when George 
Abbott was Archbishop of Canterbury, and his brother, Robert Ab- 
bott, Bishop of Salisbury. 

Live Jews, converted to christianity, have presented a splendidly 
hound copy ef the “ Liturgy” to his Majesty, through the medium ot 
Mr. Peel. 

Sir W. Scott’s next novel is said to be founded on certain inci- 
dents in the history of Charles the Buld, Duke of Burgundy, and 
will include, on dit, his final conflict with the Swiss. The scene part- 
lyin Burgundy, partly in Switzerland. 

Three new volumes of. Tales of a Grandfather are to be ready for 
Christmas; they bring down the Scottish story to the end of the 
Rebellion in 1745. 

The successor to the late Sir Henry Torrens in the office of the 
Adjutant-Gereral, though not officia!ly declared, is generaily under- 
stood to be Sir Herbert Taylor, ‘This appointment will give uni- 
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and Silistria. Until one ormere of these are captured, the cam- 
paign cannot proceed, ora single soldier advance towards Constan- 
tinople. In this state of things we are left entirely to our own con- 
jectures, and must remain so until further arrivals bring additional 
intelligence. We have copied into another column, the last Rus- 
sianand Turkish Bulletins, which contain the only authentic advices 
up to the period of their respective dates. 


CANADA. 

The assumption of the Government of Lower Canada by Sir 
James Kempt, and the change that has taken place in the Colonial 
Office as well as in the Colonial policy of Great Britain, leads us 
to view the posture of affairs on the banks of the St. Lawrence in 
a new and highly interesting aspect. Nor can the interest of the 
subject be at all diminished, whether we view it in reference to the 
high character and experience of the distinguished individual whom 
his Majesty has placed in command there--the renewed acts of 
kindness and concession on the part of the British Parliament and 
Government—or the rapid and constant development of the internal 
resources of the Colony. Either point of view, then, furnisbes a 
fruitful topic of discussion, and if discussed fairly and dispassionately 
good results may therefrom flow. In what little we may have to 
say on the subject, we shall certainly say fairly and dispassionately 
as far as our abilities go; indeed we have always wished to do so, 
and although we admit our predilections have been on the side of 
the King’s Government, yet we have endeavoured never to make 
them offensive to any class of his Majesty’s subjects. Entertaining 
the opinion that ali Canadian disputes should be settled in Canada, 
we have aiways entered upon them with regret, and seldom interf-red 
in any way, uulesssome recent circumstance had previously called 
forth animadversions from all the presses around us. Then, indeed, 
we have given utterance to our sentiments in common with the 
right exercised by all our brother journalists on both sides of the 
lines. It would be hard indeed if a British subject should not be 
allowed to speak his mind on British affairs. Such bas been our 
course heretofore, and such it will continue to be. 

That the Earl of Dalhousie adopted some unpopular measures his 
best friends will not deny; but, in justice to that distinguished 
nobleman, it must be admitted that he acted for the most part under 
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and would mainly contribute to a liberal and favourable decision 


when the matter comes before the great and assembled wisdom «at 
the empire in Parliament. 


These remarks wil!, perhaps, be deemed impertinent, but we can 
only say tbat they are the offspring of the best feelings, and flow 


from a source, unmingled, we trust with any unworthy or improper 
sentiment. 


Joseph Lancaster, the founder of the celebrated system of educatiou 
is now in this city visiting the different schools which his invaluable plans 
and discoveries have given birth to. The circumstance is certainly 
an interesting one. But we are concerned to add, that Mr. L.—from 
the great sacrifice he has made for others, from his travels and long 
residence in Colombia, and more recently from severe sickness in 
hisfamily—is somewhat embarassed in his circumstances, and re- 
quires the aid of the benevolent public to extricate him from his dit 
ficulties, The Bolivar grant, of which we heard so much a few years 
ago, was never paid: the bills having been protested in London. An 
appeal in his bebaif we understand is to be shortly made under the 
sanction of some respectable gentlemen in town, and we trust the ap- 
peal will not be made in vain. 








Atlantic Steam Company.—It would appear that the plan of estab 
lishing a line of steam packets from Valentia, in Ireland, to this 
country, is by no means abandoned, as the following extrac‘ 
shows :— 

“The Act of Parliament for incorporating the Valentia Trans- 
Antic Steam Navigation Company is procured. The shares are 
reduced to £50 each. The estimate of the first vessel is £21,000, 
but she isengaged to make six voyages in the year, to accommodat® 
fifty cabin and Oity steerage passengers, carrying engines of 200-horse 
power, and a car go of i tons, besides her fuel. ‘To commence 
immediate operations £24,000 is sufficient.””— Dublin Evening Post 

Passengers in the ship Columbia, sailed onthe Ist for London :— 
Mrs. Miles, Mr: Miles, Mr. Robinson, two Misses Robinson and serv’. 
Miss Lee, Miss Rankin, Miss Morley. and Mrs. Burns of N. York: 
Rev. John West, and Mr Richards of England ; and Capt. Hayne, o: 
Br. Army. 

The ship William Thompson sailed on Wednesday with the fo!- 
lowing passengers :----Mr. James Wotherson, of N. York; Mr. J. W 
Benedict, of Brid eport Ct. Mr. W. 8. Stell, of Philadelphia ; 
| Messrs. 8. Henry. Thomas Ward, and Ethrington, of Manchester ; 
Mr. N. Gould, of London; Mr. Thomas Scainsville, of England 
Messrs. Lamont, Jackson, and servants, of the island of Trinidad. 





orders received from home. ‘This his greatest enemies will not 
deny. That he was a high and chivalrous noble, a gallant officer, 
and a humane and upright man, the whole tenor of his life offers 
unequivocal testimony; and we have often heard these admissions 
fall from the lips of the fiercest opponents of his Government. The 
Earl of Dalhousie, then, stands acquitted, having done nothing 
more than executed the orders conveyed to him in a zealous and 
faithful manner. 

The orders under which the late Governo r-in-Chief acted, ema- 
nated from Earl Bathurst----that offi.-: no longer fills the Colonial 
Depariment, and a new Ministry is left free to act upon any new 
policy, while the new officer can execute that new policy without 

any sacrifice of personal feelings. In this situation, then, Sir James 
attached friends, Lieutenant-Colonel D’Aguilar.—Aug. 31. Kempt now finds himself, anda glorious opportunity is now before 

The Eart of Radnor has discharged every one of his game-j lim to reconcite and to heal those differences, and to extinguish 
keepers, and given his tenants liberty to sport over all his lands.— | those feuds which have so long torn the bosom of Lower Canada. 
Devizes Gazette. 

The donations to King’s College amount to 47,0541. 13s., and the 

subscriptions for shares (546) to 54,000!.; making together 101,654!. 
1Js., being the full amount it was originally proposed to raise: the 
work will now be proceeded ia forihwith. 
_ Upwards of 909 persons viewed the Thames tunnel during the last 
lour days of the past week; and the average of the last twelve 
weeks, notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, has been 1,009 
persons each weck. 

Edward Trelawny, Esq., the companion and friend of Odysses, the 
celebrated Greek General, is now in this neighbourhood, having re- 
ceutly returned from Greece.— Devonport Telegraph. 

Lord Clarina is shortly to lead to the hymeneal altar Miss Barton, 
daughter of Hugh Barton, Esq.—Limerick paper. 

Dugald Stewart.—The subscriptions fora monument to this distin- 
cuished philosopher have, in the course of a month, reached to abou 
“1,000. It was the opinion of the late meeting of his friends that it 
should be of an architectural kind, 


versal satisfaction in the military circles, the highly satisfactory man- 
ner in which Sir Herbert has filled te situation in which he has 
hitherto served, having gained the genera} approbation of the nume- 
rous class of that profession with whom he, in the course of his offi- 
cial career, became connected.—Aug. 31. 

Lord Cochrane left Paris on Sunday for Marseilles, accompanied 
by Mr. George Cochrane. At Marseilles his lordship will embark for 
Greece on board the Mercury armed steam-vessel, carrying two 74- 
pounders.—Aug. 31. 

A report is in circulation at Plymouth, and we trust it will be 
confirmed—that the missing Russian Admiral’s ship had put iato 
Brest. 

The funeral of the late Sir Henry Torrens, took place quite pri- 
vately on Friday, by desire of his tamily, at Welwyu. Herts. His 
remains were attended to the grave by oue of his earliest and much 





perience in the government of Nova Scotia, offer guarantees for his 
success. Ile has arrived at an auspicious moment—a new ruler has 
always a fair opportunity of becoming popular, when following one 
who was notaltogether so. Mankind becomes weary of every-day 


feelings will prevail over the passions of our nature. 
In the affairs of Canada, two great principles should always be 
kept in view—first, that itis the anxious desire of the mother coun- 


secondly, that the country itself is sufficiently sensible of the value 
of the protection of England, and in no respect wishes to be separa- 
tedfrom her. With these two fundameiutal principles in operation, 
the existing differences would seem to be more of form than of sub- 


, . _.. ; promoting the interests of the country, but they differ as to the 
wae at Market, Harborough, England, on the 6th August, Mr. ; mode of executing it, and this difficulty, we think, only requires to 
a pr of the house of Cripps and Willoughby of ae — be understood to be obviated. But the passions are heated, and 
miss Hheygate, daughter of Doctor Heygate of the formet tant men view things through an exaggerated and imperfect medium. 
which time, however, and the absence of irritating causes will re- 
move. To effect a reconciliation, the stronger party must make 
the advances; this being done, the weaker will in their turn make 


_ as AD BUOW. concessions. This principle is inherent in the human breast, It is, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1828. then, in our humble judgment, the duty of the Colonial Govern- 
aueanes ms ; —__— ~_________ —_——_ | ment lo set an example of conciliation. 
The packet Florida, from Liverpool, arrived on Tuesday with | ranks of the opposition, hongst, capable, and patriotic, give him an 
London papers tothe 31st of August office to which his talents entitle him, exacting no conditions, and 
These papers teem with the all-absorbing subject of the Turkish | requiring of him not one single pledge beyond the righteous and 
War, which is now rendered doubly interesting from the critical | Conscientious discharge of his duty. A few such acts ought to es- 
‘tatein which the last accounts lett the Russian armies, and the | '#blish the government in the affections of the people. The party 
remarkable delay and lack of accurate intelligence from the seat of | Spirit, which has ir some instances unhappily become individual 
war, From this want of information rumour of every description | hostility, can be allayed by the great engine that created it—name- 
's in cirtulation, and itis, af®rmed, and was currently believed, both | ly, the Press. Let that exert itself, on both sides, to soothe instead 
' London and Paris, at the last dates, that the Russians had sustairied | Of to irritate, to lessen instead of to exaggerate, to tranquilize instead 
very serious reverses not only betore Shumla but at Varuna also. | of to incite, and the public mind will soon right itself. 
Uue report, indeed, states that the main army had lost 40,000 men | ‘The unfinished state in which the affairsof Canada was left at the 
 @ series of assaulis upon Shumla, which lasted nine days and close of the last Session of Parliament, leaves the matter in a state 
eaded in the complete repulse of the assailants. In addition to this it| Of uncertainty; but the Report of the Committee (we care not what 
‘sasserted, that the British Governmenthad received despatches com- | ©48€S led to that Report) has shown the kindly feeling entertained 
‘nunicating intelligence of the utmost importance, which was kept in for the Colony, and bas given earnest of what may be expected 
)rofound seeresy. The Emperor Nicholas has left the army, and arri-| hereafter. In the mean time it behooves the Parliament of Lower 


ve | * . : q - . 1 : ‘ 
ed at Odessa, there to meet the Empress, Lord Heytesbury, and the Canada to do its part in the work of reconciliation; and we do not 


Mini : | see that that body would in any way commit itself, or c is 
sters , : ° :: ay, y ) ’ ompromise 
Ri of the other European powers; but whether for the pur-| its honour, by listening toall reasonable suggestions of the Executive, 
pose of negotiating, giving 
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Let him but make the experiment—his kind feeiings, tact, and ex- | 


try to retain, cherish, and promote the welfare of the Colony; and | 


stance; both the people at home and in the colony are desirous of 


Passengers in the Florida, from Liverpool.----Capt. W. C. Ander 
|son, R. A. lady, 3 children and servants, of Quebec; J. E. Smith 
;and lady, J. E. Hyde, A. Brown, Rev. W. Patton, A. Robbins, B 
_F. Lee, L. M. Wiss, of N. York; N. Chauncey, of N. Haven; F 

| M’Minn, of Nashville; D. Macleod, of Washington; C. Westfeldt, 
| of Charleston; C. Hartridge and 8S. H. Fay. of Savannab. 

, University of the State of New-York.—College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

| New-York, August 11, 1828. 

| HE twenty-second session of the Coliege will commence on the first Monday 

















of November next, after which the several courses of Instruction will be 
continued by the respective Profeszors, viz:—John Augustine Smith, M. D., on 
Anatomy and Physiology: Alexander H. Stevens, M. D.,on the Principles au 
| Practice of Surgery; Joseph M. Smith, M.D., on the Theory and Practice «o: 
' Physic and Clinica! Medicine; Edward Delafield, M. D., on Obstotricks and the 
| diseases of Wowen and Children; John B. Beck, M, D.,ou Materia Medica and 
| Medical Jurisprudence; John Torrey, M. D., on Chemistry and Botany. 

At extra hours, and without additional expense to the Student, Leetures will be 
delivered oy Medical Jurisprudence and Botany, by the Professors of those 
Sete ies. 
| 4tathe various departments of the College, every faciliy is afforded for Cie 

acquisition of professional knowledge. 

The Avatomical Museum, heretofure one of the most extensive in the country, 
| has become recently still farther enlarged by the additionof private collectiou~ 
| aud new preparations; the specimensof Morbid Anatomy particularly, are dails 
| inereasing. In Practical Anatomy the opportunities will be commensurate witi: 
| the utmost.wishes of the Student. 

In thy Obstetrical Department cases will be furnished as heretofore to such Stu 

deats as inay desire them, to be attended under the direction of the Professor o( 
| that branch, - 
| ‘The Dissecting room will be open during the day aud eveniug, under the direc 





hostility, and periods often will present themselves when our better | !020f the Professor of Anatomy. 


By permission of the Directors of the New York Eye Infirmary, all the Students 
of the College willbe entitled, during the Loctures, to gratuitoys admizsion to thut 

austitution. 

The Trustees cannot omit this opportunity of reiterating their obligations to the 
Regents of the University and to the Legislature, for the coatianed care which: 
they have manifested for the Science of Medicine in general, and for the Medica! 
| Institutions of this state in parlicular. During the last year, the latter body passed 

the statute which will be found below, It is now published for the information of 
Medical Students, who will observe that the only legitimate Medical Institutions 
in the State, are those which are connected with the University, and that no de 
grees granted in this State are valid licenses to practise Medicine and Surgery, 
exept those cmanating fram the Regents of the University. By order of tie 
Boacd of Trustees, OHN WATTS, Jun. M.D., President. 
NICOLL H, DERING, M. D., Registrar. 

Sec. 21. The degree of Doctor of Medicine conferred by any College in this 
State, shall not be a license to practice Physic and Surgery; nor shall any Coi- 
jege have or mstitute a Medical Faculty in any other place than where the charter 
jocates the Callege. _[Sept. 27. 

NGLISit NEWSPAPERS Edward Willmer, Liverpool, sends out by every 
4 Packet Ship the following London Daily Newspapers, at £1. 12s. 6d. per 
| quarter :—The Sun.*—G@lobe,—Argus.—Courier—Times,—Morning Herald.— 
| Morning Clironicle, and New Times. 

he English Chronicle—The Evening Mail.—The London Packet.—The Si 
James’ Chronicle, published Three Times a Week, at £1. 6s. Od. per quarter. 

LJoyd's List —New London Price Current, Twice a Week.—Shipping List, dai 
ly.—Mercantile Price Current, and all the French Papers. 

The following Londoo Weekly Papers, at the country Price :—The Trades’ 
Free Press.—Bell’s Life in Tondou.—Sunday Times.—Weekly ‘Times.—Bell's 
Despatch.—The Atlas.—Tho \ews.—The Examiner.—The Observer.—Bell’s Mes 
senger.—The Johu Bul).—The Watchman.—The Age.—The Sunday Monitor .— 
The Euglishman.—The World.—The Literary Gazette-—The Sphynx.—London 
Herald. —Tie Atheneum and Literary Chronicle ; and The Loudog Weekly Re- 
view, a Journal of Literature and the Fine Arts, published every Saturday Mo:- 
ning. 

“This Journal is particularly early in its Literary Intelligence.—Sheflicld Iris. 
“ An Excellent work, devoted to Literature, and greatly superior to any simila: 
publication.” Kent Herald. 

“ The London Weekly Review is the first Periodical of its class."—Dublin Mor- 
ning Register. 

“Aclever and spirited new Journal; which we recommend to those persous 
who wish for early, able, and impartial notices of new pubtications."—Scoteman. 

“We are happy to observegroat spirit aud talent evinced iu this admirable 
work.”—British Traveller 

The tirst volume (price Qne Guinea) contains notices of about 259 new books., 
besides Retrospective Reviews and Original Tales, Essays, Anecdotes, Poetry, 
and Criticisms on the Pine Arts, the Drama, New Music, accounts of Scientific inv- 
stitutions, &c. &e, 

The very latest Londan and Liyerpool Papers are shipped on the day the Packet 
sails, at the full country price, 

London Magazines.—A!? the London Magazines dospstched by the Packet Ship 
which leaves on the first of every month. 

New Books.—All the new English Works are forwarded by the very first Vesset 
which sails after they are published, 

*,* All orders must be accompanied by an order on a Liverpool House for pav- 
ment, which is calected Quarterly. 








* The Sun, by a constant persevering attention to furnish, at a great expense. te 
very latest intelligence, has become the First English Newspaper; its Constant 
ly increasing sale authorizes E, W. turecommend it in prefere hy other Eve 








; ; fresh pledges, or transacting ordi- | and by granting the supplies for one year, upon the distinct under- 

nary business, is by no means certain. The only fact really to be | standing pee ope oe ~ held as a the ey ae a subsequent 

‘elied on is, that the “Russi . year, or considered an abandonment of the rights claimed, or pos’- 
s, 2 ave » . cg | %. fe r 

Russian arms have made little or no progress \tion here ofore assumed by the House of Assembly. Sucha B wah 

a would be productive, we are sure, of the best consequeuces at home, 





i the sieges of th® three important fortresses, Varna, Shuml 


ning paper. (Sept. 27. 
ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warcherse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a tew 
doors bzlow St. Paui’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets, Mrs. Q@huntclo hss 
coonected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Cur#et Establishment and has 
uo doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction, {Sept. 27 
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POBTRY. 


THE FORSAKEN HEARTH. 


: BY MRS. HEMANS. 
The Hearth, the Hearth is desolate—the fire is quenced and gone, 
‘That into happy children’s eyes once brightly laugliing shone ; 
The place where mirth and music met is hushed through day and 
night: 
Oh! for one kind, one sunny face, of all that here made light! 





But scattered are those pleasant smiles afar by mount and shore, 
Like gleaming waters from one spring dispersed to meet no more; 
Those kindred eyes reflect not now each other’s grief or mirth, 
Unbound is that sweet wreath of home—alas! the lonely Hearth! 


The voices that have mingled here now speak another tongue, 

Or breathe, perchance, to alien ears the songs their mother sung ; 

Sad, strangely sad, in stranger lands, must sound each household 
tone— 

The Hearth, the Hearth is desolate—the bright fire quenched and 
gone ! 


But are they speaking, singing yet, as in their daysof glee? 

Those voices, are they lovely still! still sweet on land or sea? 

Oh! some are hushed, and some are changed—and never shall one 
strain 

Blend their fraternal cadences triumphantly again ; 


And of the hearts that here were linked by long-remembered years, 

Alas! the brother knows not now where fall the sister’s tears ! 

he haply revels at the feast, while one may droop alone ; 

For broken is the household chain—the bright fire quenched and 
gone! 


Not so!—'tis not a broken chain—thy memory binds them still, 
Thou holy Hearth of other days, though silent now and chill! 
‘The smiles, the tears, the rites beheld by thine attesting stone, 
Ilave yet a living power to mark thy children for thine own. 


The father’s voice—the mother’s prayer—though called from earth 
away— 

With music ringing from the dead, their spirits yet shall sway; 

And by the past, and by the grave, the parted yet are one, 

Though the loved Ilearth be desolate, the bright fire quenched and 
gone. r i. 
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NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 


Park Theatre.----The operas commenced at this theatre on Tues- 
day, with Dimond’s “ Native Land ;’° the music selected and com- 
posed by Bishop. No pains have been spared in getting up this 
piece, and the etfect produced has added to the reputation of the es- 
tablishment. Biondina was represented by Mrs. Austin, with much 
vivacity ; she was loudly greeted on her first entree, and we do not 
remember to have seen or heard her tu more advantage. Bochsa, 
variations to the Air, Le petit Tambour, with Norton’s splendid | 
trumpet accompaniment, was deservedly encored, but her great tri- 
nmph was in the introduction of Rossini’s beautiful recitative and 
air, ‘'u che accendi, and di tanti palpiti. Since Madame Malibran 
Garcia, several vocalists have attempted to wear this gem from the 
great composers collection, it has glittered on them for a moment, 
and passed away : Mrs. Austin has at length claimed succession fo it, 
and has made it herown. ‘The song was received wiih acclama- 
tions, and after its repetition, the plaudits lasted for some time. Mr. 
Horn is looking well, and was received warmly. He represented 
Aurelio, and did the part ample justice. He introduced an Irish 
melody, the instrumental parts admirably arranged by himself----and 
he executed it with much taste. A Pojocca, his own composition, 
with a most ingenious and difficult trumpet accompaniment, to which | 
Norton did justice, is a delightful morceau, and the public paid a| 
proper tribute to the genius of the composer and taste of the singer. | 
by demanding its repetition. On Thursday Der Friechutz delighted | 
us with its sublime music, To-night, we have the Marriage of Figa- | 
ro, and Don Giovanni in London. | 

OBERON, by Weber.----The last effort of the immortal Weber, 
the fomantic Fairy Opera, entitled Oberon, will be produced next 
week. No Drama has ever been the object of such elaborate care | 
to the Manager as this.----It is a task of no easy nature to des- | 
cribe by a scenic representation, the splendour of Fairyland, so, 
as to keep pace with the gorgeous, and almost unearthly music, | 
conceived by a mind such as Weber's; consequently, Mr. Wal- | 
ker’s talents in painting have been taxed to the utmost jn accom- 
plishing this object, and the Stage Manager, Mr. Barry, has had | 
the piece in preparation for several months. In speaking of this | 
opera in a former article, we acquainted our readers, that the tale on | 
which it is founded is inserted in a collection of old French romances, | 
termed, La Bibliotheque bleue. Wieland’s celebrated poem is from 
that foundation, and Mr. Sotheby has translated Wieland. Mr. 
Planche has extracted from all these sources in writing (ue opera.--~ | 
The plot selected is as follows: Oberon, king of the Fairies, has had | 
a dispute with his queen, Titania, touching the constancy of their | 
respective sexes, and differing from her on this point, he makes a| 
vow never to be reconciled, until,a pair of lovers can be found who | 











the morceau de Bravure, of the primo tenore----the chorusses of the 
the Pairies, are alternately introduced----and at length united and 
worked up into a grand mass of modulation in which every instru- 
ment of the band is in turn judiciously brought into play. The 
effect ot this beautiful idea wrought up by such a geniusas Weber's 


‘is beyond description grand and impressive. 


The music throughout is suited to the characters. Sir Huon’s 
songs are in the martial strain adapted to the chivalrous character of 
a knight-errant; his servant, a kind of moral Leporetto, is of course 
a Buffo cantante. Reizathe prima donna is naturally a Bravara 
singer, and her confidential slave, Fatima, has a lively soubrette 
kind of music attached to ber part. King Oberon and his Fairies 
sing a species of music in which the vivid and wild ideas of Weber 
are strongly delineated. Such music must be conceived in fancy 
alone, as in the case of the incantation scene in Der Freichutz----no 
rule of composition reaching to immaterial beings. The dark spirit 
of Weber particularly delighted in revetling in such scenes of ima- 
gination, and consequently in these he is most successful. Having 
now given to our readers some insight into the nature of this interest- 
ing production we pause, reserving ourselves in a future article to 
speak of the performance and exeution of the Opera. 

Mr. Wallack closed his engagement last night, having once more 
performed Rolla, and Dick Dashall, to the delight of the audience. 
His success in these two parts is unbounded. 


The Bowery.---Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips appeared again on 
Monday in the Opera of Guy Mannering to an excellent house, and 
performed with very decided success. They are beth popular 
singers, and are becoming favourites. On that occasion Miss Phil- 
lips gave Una voce poco fa, which was avery meritorious'performance, 
and called forth a general encore. That attempt placed her higher 
in the estimation of connoisseurs than any previous effort she 


had made. She is certainly a clever and improving vocalist, and 
may look forward to a decided share of eminence in her pro- 
fession. 


Miss Cramer made her debut on Tuesday, in the character of Don 
Giovanni, a part peculiarly adapted to her powers. We did not see 
the performance, but report speaks highly in favour it. 

Mr. Forrest continues at this house, and performs with unrivalled 
success. On Thursday lie appeared in Othello; Mr. Chapman, late- 
ly from Europe, performing Jago. 

Mrs. Knight has closed her engagement, and took her benefit on 
Wednesday. 





——— = 


Tx vieties. | 


Impromptu, by that eternal fellow, Sam Rogers, who trampled on 
a farmer’s toe during the late thunder-storm : 
Giles cried----‘[ never zeed sich rain 
Sin’ I were mortal born ;” 
Then roar’d iike one in sudden pain, 
* Oh, Lord, my corn, my corn! 
I pri’thee move thy weighty form, 
Thy tread is heavier than the s/orm.” 


Why is a beautiful woman like a ship of warin action? Because 
she is engaging. | 

Why is an ill-bestowed donation like an ex-President of the Board | 
of Trade ?----Being a Grant out of place. 

Why isa Roman Catholic Bishop like Homer's [iad ? 
they have both been translated by A. Pope. 


Impromptu onthe marriage of John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., 
to Lady Julia Hay, youngest sister of the Marquess of ‘T'weeddale: 
The land is with waters o’erspread, 
They cover town, moorland, and mead ; 
And to add to the causes of dread, 
There’s a junction t’wixt Cam and the Ticeed. 


Because 


Lines on himself, by Thomas Wynne King, Esq., of Rochester. 
i am, perhaps, as you will say, 








Perry—Vy you don’t mean to say as you vasn’t drunk, do you?— 
My eyes, that’s a good un howsomever. 

romlin— was as sober as I am now. 

Perry—O Lord, O Lord! 

Mr. Minshull—But what do you say to knocking him overboard ? 

Perry—Vy, Sir, I only meant to vaeke him, and so he jumps up 
and sarves me a pelter over the mug. Now, asI only meant to dy 
him a sarvice, I thought it bad treatment, so I lets ffy, big as he js 
and catched him under the smeller, and he being lus y, “Vy over- 
board he vent,”’ as the song says, your Vorship.—( Loud laugiiter, in 
which the defendant was one of the loudest.) : 

‘Tomlin—He wanted to steal my hat, your Worship. 





ag al 6 your great eyes, how can you say sucha thing? 
Mr. Minshull—Steady, steady, I must not have any swearing 
here. 


Perry—I begs your pardon, your Vorship, but how the d——1 cay, 
Ihelp it. Here’s a pretty chap to bring me aforea ‘‘ beak” for ‘“in- 
sulting’ him. Vy he is big enough to eat ten on me, your Vorship, 

Mr. Minshull—That may be, but you assaulted him, and I must 
call on you to find bail unless you can settle the matter. 

Perry—PIl settle itif f can, your Vorship: but now Pll only just 
ax you—isn’t he a nice un to brit me up for such a job as this ere / 
Look at him and look at me. Velf, your Vorship, I must stand the 
law, but my eyes and limbs, if I shouldn’t like to have another shy 
at bim, if I lost my stick, big as he is. : 

Mr. Minshull—I think you are made of good materials.—Perry 
(chuckling)—Vy I is but a little un, but vat there is isn’t bad timber, 
I believe. 

Mr Minshull then ordered Perry to be discharged, on his paying 
el the expenses, which he readily consented to do, and was set at 

iberty. 





——————_—_—————— 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. , Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
ew York. Liverpool. 
/Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
ia Cet. | % © .% -&. ¢ 8) O64 Bh. O84 
rey. aeear.|, ©, 80, * 36. 36. Mar. ter ay Mas 


A 
° 
a 


- New York, 
4. York, 
- Manchester, 


\Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec.3,; ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16 
‘ & , 


3 

2.Wm. Byrnes, ‘Hackstaff,! “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 > ; .: 
t. Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1,) “ 16, ** ib, “ 46, 
4.Geo. Cannitg, ‘Allyn, fF ty By 8 By 88, Bh 8 (RE, OM, 8¢ OG 
3. N.ship Caledonia Rogers, | ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. J, 
2. N.ship John Jay,|Holdrege,| ‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8 © B & & 
1. Canada, Graham, ,Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, om, ; “* & * @& * Gy “Sey Ba, + oe 
3, Florida, Tinkham,; ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,;May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 1, 
2.Birmingham, Harrie, | ‘“ 24, ‘“ 24, “ 24) “* 8 © @ “% & 
1. Pacilic, 

4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, | om, Se mei 4 G6, 84,, * 24, 
3. Britannia, ‘Marshall, | ‘ 16, “ 16, * 16,! June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1}, 
2. SilvanusJenkins Allen, 1 6s 94, 24, 8 Bei « 8 « 8 « gB 


Passage in the Cabiu to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-streer, 
No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam) Hicks & Sens.- 
No. 4, Packet Line, Owurs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 





2d. Line, Wm. and 








NEW-YORK AND UAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters.| Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
| New York. { flavre. 
Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15. Sept.l5.Jan. 1 
J.R.Macy, Dec. 1,Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Jun. 15,May 15.Sept.] 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins, Aug. 15,Dec. 1, ——— Oct. 1, Jun. 1, 
2. Don Quixote, Whitall, — Sept 1, ** 25, 35,Peb. |, 
Old Line—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept, 1, Feb.15,Junel5, Oct. 1 


Ships. 





No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, 
O.d Line—Sully, 



































1. Bayard, Batinan, Sept.15,Jau. 1,—— Nov. 1, Feb. 1 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, Oct... % © 45, ‘“¢ 15, Mar, }, 
Old Lite—Montane, Bukup, Feb. 1,Juue 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15,July 15, Nov.) 
1.Charlemagne, Robinson, Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dee. 1, Mar. 15 
2. France, , Funk, July 15, Nov. 1, Sept.1 Dee. 15, 
Old Line—HenrilV.. ‘I. B. Pell, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dee. 15,Aps.15, Avg 15, 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, includirg 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Cris 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Peart streets, New York. 


- ; . : Agents at Havic, » 
A very curious creatnre; LE. Quesnel, Puine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. : 
For [ am changing every day, | -———----- - . a 


My name, my shape, and nature. 


Tom Kine I am----and so am known, 
But isn’tit provoking ? 
Whenever I to jest am prone, 
They tell me [ am Jo Kiva. 


Though fat I am, as any bull, 
With aptitude for sinking ; 
If I by chance seem rather dull, 
They swear that Lam thin Kina. 
In figure Lam short and squat, 
Yet if with ladies walking 
Ilaugh, and chatter, and “ all that,” 
They vow that I am fall Kiva. 


At night they doadmit my claim 
When Sol to rest is sinking ; 

They call me by my proper name, 
And really find me Wysxx Kiyag. 


Our 
His 


The dry rotis making woful havoc among the newspapers. 
poor hundred-eyed friend, the Argus, has fallen a victim to it. 


' Corinthian, 
j Leeds, 





have kept their faith inviolate through all kinds of privations. Tired !#st peeper isclosed, and the sleep of death bas ended his watchfal-| 
of this estrangement from his queen, he, by the agency of Puck, | ness for ever. The Verulam has spoken one word of truth, namely, 
and other spirits, searches every where on earth to find such an in-| that it could not exist any longer, and given up the ghost. The Spec- | 
stance as shall release him from his vow. At length, he fixes upon ‘lator, looked at by nobody, hasbecome aspectre, and is rapifily has- 
an event which is supposed to have happened at the court of Cbar- tening to that bourne from which no traveller returns. The Aflas' 
lemagne, and takes torhis hero, Sir Huon of Bordeaux, Duke of | groans andibly under his leaden burthen, and will soon sink intohis| 
Guienne. This nobleman, high in favour with Charlemagne, had motherearth. Peace to their manes. London Paper. | 
incurred the jealousy or resentment of one of the monarchs sons, | 
named Charlerot, who basely endeavoured to assassinate him. Sir 
Huon in his own defence had killed the young prince, and was con- | 


What port in France woulda lady ueme if she wished to repulse’ 
the aftenti 2 of ¢ ay Immiene 7 Tahss r ha’ 
ue alteutions of a too ardent admirer ?----Ushant (You sha‘at.) 


demned to death by the incensed father; but, from his high and da- o> 
ring character and great popularily, his sentence was commuted to | POLICE. 


the following: Thathe should, within a certain space of time, go to Long and Short.—On Saturday, a waterman, named Tomlin, who 
to Bagdad, and before the assembled court, kill the man on the right | stands about six feet high, charged another of the same fraternity 
of the Caliph, kiss his daughter, and claim her for a bride: in failare | with assaulting him, and knocking him overboard. The defendant's | 
of doing this, he was to return and meet bis death in Franee. ‘The | name was Perry, and the contrast in size between him and the com- 
Fairy king immediately determined to select Sir _Huon, as the} plainant was remarkable—Perry being searcely five feet four inches. 
means of breaking his vow, and Reiza, the Caliph’s dangliter,| Tomlin stated, that he was on board his own boat very comforta- | 
is the peerless beauty selected as the emblem of female constan-| bly taking a snooze, after a hard bout at pulling with a iare, when he 
ey. The diffieulties of these lovers, surmounted by the aid of Obe-| was roused by the defendant, who was in the act of taking off bis 
ron and his Fairies, isthe splendid subject chosen by Weber, and the | hat, with the intention. witness had no doubt, of running away with 
music is in strict keeping. Of this we now proceed to speak. | it. : 
Ls > see bk . se 7 » a ; i . > . . ‘ . . * 
The fact is doubtle ss known to those of our musical readers who | the same time; upon which the latter started from his seat, and with 
have ever examined a score of any of Weber's Operas, that the | one blow knocked him out of his boat iato the water. 
Overture is the last, ahhough not the least, part to which he directs Mr. Minshull—Well, Perry, what have you to say! You seem to 
his attention ake, for example, that beautiful structure, the over-| have a great spirit fora little man. 
ture to Der Frei tz; it will there be found that he has united all| Perry—(a regular thorough native of Cockaigne).—Vy, your vor- 
the different ord of musice-if we may use,the the term----which | ship, it seems rather odd like, that I should strike this ’re big ’un, but 
he , ey pcan ais his Drama, and with a master hand so | the facts is as this: —He was a good deal the worse for licker, and 
blen v4 mingled them that the overture is an epitome of the | had fell fast asleep in his boat, vich you know, your Vorship, vas ra- 
whole ra, —— isa consistentand magnificent composition in | ther dangerous upon the river, cause he might have beenrun’d over 
itself. ‘The same beautiful rule is conspicuous in the overture to | by some of the craft. 
Oberon ;---th@subject of the grand scene sung by the prima duana--- ~ Tomlin—That’sa lic. 


| postage )—payadlein advance, 


lie jumped up, and seized hold of his hat and the defendant at | 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of suiling from | Days of sailing frum 
New York. Lendon. 

Scbor, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)/Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 
Delano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,|Mar.25, July 25, Nov... 
Chadwick! Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1,/Ap’l. 25, Aug.25, Dee2e 
Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,’May 25, Sep.%5, Jen. 

Passage in the Cabin to Loudon, thirty guineas: from London, thirty jis 
guineas: including beds. bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 

Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York 
Ageutin London, Geo. Wildes: ; 

N. B. The ships of this liae will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of ir: 
ceiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Conurcat 
and to different parts of England. 


Ships. 


Brighton, 
Columbia, 








BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships.  Musters.. Duy3 of sailirg from Days of sailing from 


Bosten. | Liverpeol. 


| Boston, Mackay, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1. Feb. £0, June 20, Cet. *' 
Liverpool, Howes, | Feb. 1, Juue 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 20, July 20, Nev. > 
| Dover, Bursley,|Aprd tl, Aug. 1, Doc. 1, May 20, Sept. 20, den. +! 
Amethyst, Nye, iMar. !, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. = 


xtra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpcol, and sail on the Sth day « 

February, March, July and August, and at such other tinics as they may be 

\ quired. 

Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every © 

scription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guincs from Liverpool. , 
Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J.D. Thornicy ( 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 

*.* The, whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceed 

well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every com!«! 

and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unicmiting 4 

peation shewn by the captains and officers onthe voyage 


CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusive | 
All persons becoming subeeribers, willbe expect 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular uotification of relinquishment Is) 
tu the Otiice, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new Lerl 
subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, willbe expected to continue thr 
the haf year soentered upon. Al) communications tothe Editor, or his As' 
inust be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Prep: 
every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION No. 9, in the Mu 
building, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded bs the Northern and Seuthern Aluils < 
th esame day; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; and delivered to subsc: 
bers inthe City in the afterneon and evening on the day of publication. 

J. H. Rathbone, Utica,N. Y.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. Y.—Farnett Peters, Por! 


and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jro. Rogers, Newbury port—Joha P 
‘hard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinsow, Providence, R. 1.—I- Ho : 
New Ilaven, Conn.—Wan. Simpson, 66 Chesnut #reet, Philadelphia.—W™- VW J 


ter. 44 South Street. Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cincinnati. Obie.—- 
Thompson, Washiveton, D. C.;—James HH. Brown, Richmond,Va —fly. Wie 
Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Ne rful 
Va —T. Watson .P. M_Newbern, N.C.—Arch’'d. Campbell, Fayetteville, \-' 
R. Hebbell, Oxford, 4%. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, S.C.—B. D. Plant, Co'e™ 
bia, 8. C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—P. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo-— I of 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala—MraeFergusem 
chez. Miss.—P?. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O'Fallon & Keytc, St. Louis, Miss 
D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwit— 
Jones, Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm Hi : 
Sundwich—Gordian Horan, Quebee—Wnm. Suter, Montrcal—John Bignal, ?' 
' Rivers —C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. John, New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, ? 
}dericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirimachi, &e—Jobn Balkam, St. “ 
| drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S.—Wam. B. Perot, B@emuda—Messrs. Ca” 
| Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix—Thos. Manday, West Fn 
Croix—Jno. Athill, P,. M., Autigaa—Tainpico, Mexico, and Vera C ins, fh &- 
Calmmaun. 
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